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“The most effective means 
of converting sunshine 
into foodstuffs,” says 


Dr. J. H. Kellogg, head of the 
famous Battle Creek Sanitarium 





PATRICIAN PECANS 


The Pinnacle of Pecan Production 

Patrician Pecans are the finest nuts I 
ever saw,” says Dr. J. H. Kellogg, head 
of the famous Battle Creek Sanitarium. 

The illustration below shows the large 
size of these deluxe pecans—the biggest 
of the very finest pecans, superior in 
size, quality and flavor. Their large, 
luscious kernels are easily removed whole. 


Send Me $1.50 Today and I will 


end you 
postpaid a beautiful 12 oz. Gift Box of 
Patrician Pecans, fresh from the orchard. 
GUARANTEE — EAT SIX AT MY 
RISK; if dissatisfied return balance 
within ten days and get your $1.50 back. 
[ could not make this offer if these were 
not the biggest of the very finest pecans 
sure to please you in every way. 
Family Package, 10 Ibs. delivered, $15. 
ELAM G. HESS, Box 422, Manheim, Pa. 























PATRICIAN PECANS 
“Pecan production is 
destined to become one 
of the most important 
lines of orchard devel- 
opment in the United 
States,” says page 1101, 
Vol. 54, of the Congres- 
sional Record of the 
United States. 


“We are building an 
industry, which for generations 
should yield its bountiful crop 
of delicious food and bring 
millions of dollars to our citi- 
zens,” says page 1478 of the 
same volume. 





“The longevity of the pecan 
orchard and its immense earn- 
ing power make it one of the 
most profitable and permanent 
of agricultural investments,” 
says Burbank, the Edison of 
Agriculture. 


Despite the fact that the pecan tree at maturity is a forest giant, yielding 
literally “barrels of nuts,” the demand for these finest of all nuts grows even 
more quickly than the increasing supply, year after year. Increasing public 
recognition of the pecan nut as the finest, purest, sweetest source of fat and 
protein—ideal as a staple year-round food—has brought about the condition 
where “we now have one pecan where we ought to have a million,” as 
Burbank well states it. 


To secure the nuts needed for their own tables and a balance to sell at a 
profit, about fifteen hundred far-sighted business and professional people 
in all parts of America have arranged for us to clear the land, plant it to the 
improved varieties of paper shell pecans, caring for and cultivating the trees 
and assuming all responsibility for turning over a thrifty, growing orchard. 


Our Free Book, “The Jewel Boxes of Dame Nature” 


explains the co-operative plan by which we establish your orchards for you 
on the fertile soil of our pecan plantations in Southwest Georgia—where 
pecans thrive best—even gathering and marketing your crops for you. A 
limited number of additional investors can share in this exceptional oppor- 
tunity by prompt action. ACT NOW—be among the fortunate ones who 
are planting their money where it grows. GET THAT BOOK TODAY. 


KEYSTONE \iaiaeq/ PECAN CO. 


MANHEIM | LANCASTER CO., PA. 
Reference, Keystone National Bank, Manheim, Pa. 
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THE FIRE CALL OF THE NORTH WOODS 


By William T. Cox 


State Forester of Minnesota 


HERE is a tendency toward more fires in the 
woods. This is a fact which might as well be 
faced squarely. 

Years ago, when the old growth of timber covered 
the north country, fires were rather infrequent. But 
were occasionally laid waste. 
with fires and few white 
men had taken up their residence between the St. 
Croix and the Canadian boundary. That was then a 
land of dense forest, of swamp and marsh, lakes and 
winding streams. It seldom became dangerously dry 
over large areas at the same time; and fires, when they 
did start, usually burned themselves out upon reaching 
moist ground. 


even then great areas 


The Indians were careful 


years past conditions have been 
This is due 


For a number of 
The fire danger is increasing. 
to a number of causes. First came the stripping off 


of the bulk of the virgin pine, often accompanied by 


changing. 


small fires which killed the remaining mixed timber 
and left it to blow down and constitute further fuel 
for accidental fires. The opening of the forest gave 
freer play to the winds to dry the uplands. Settlers 
then came in, not in compact settlements, but widely 
scattered through the forest district; and wherever a 
settler’s clearing appeared the danger of fire came with 
it. Roads were constructed, and the traveling public 
became a factor in the starting of fires. Hunters, 


fishermen, campers, berrypickers, all played a part. 


“All Seasons, Fire Seasons” 

There used to be two clearly defined fire seasons in 
Minnesota—spring and fall. The spring season came after 
the snow had gone and before fresh green vegetation had 
come out. The fall season occurred after frost had killed 
vegetation and the leaves had fallen. It lasted until snow 
came or until heavy rains had soaked the carpet of 
fallen leaves. Since the advent of dredges and ditch 





THE FIRE FIEND’S 
THE RED SCOURGE. 
THE 





PATH—COMPLETE RUIN AND DESOLATION LIE IN THE WAKE OF THE UNLEASHED FURY’ OF 
DESPERATE EFFORT TO CHECK THIS NEEDLESS WASTE 
NORTH WOODS REALLY MBANS. 


IS WHAT THE FIRE CALL FROM 
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bonds, however, there is but one fire season lasting 
from early spring until late fall. The green timber in 
the summer may be fairly safe from fire, but the 
deeply drained swamps and muskegs will burn when- 
ever ignited. Once afire, they will keep on burning 
unless thoroughly extinguished; here in an open area, 
there under a spruce or tamarack forest, now consum- 
ing only the mossy, surface peat, again perhaps under 
the ditch banks and not infrequently eating deeply into 
the over drained peat lands. Great burned holes and 
irregular shaped patches and winding caverns may 
replace what a week or two before was a splendid 
growth of timber or a huge meadow where a whole 


community cut hay. 
No Rest For The Rangers 


Only the men of the State Forest Service and the 
settlers affected, know in full what this long fire sea- 
son means. The strain, the uncertainty, the worry, 
the frantic calls for help—hundreds and hundreds of 
them in the course of a season; and most disturbing 
of all, a knowledge and appreciation of the country 
from which these calls come, and the dread of what, 
under certain conditions, might really happen. We 
know how fires act, what they can do, what they have 
done. Recall the tragedies of Hinckley, of Chisholm, 
of Baudette and the more recent ones of Moose Lake 
and Cloquet. 

No time is lost when fire calls come in. Sometimes 
they come in quick succession, from one place the re- 
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port of a grass fire sweeping toward a settlement, 
from another word that a peat fire is spreading over a 
large bog and threatening ruin to many farms. Still 
other messages tell of brush and woodland fires spring- 
ing up in this township and that one, and over on 
Boulder Lake some cottages are in danger. Sometimes 
twenty calls reach a ranger’s office in a single day. 
When the drouth is unbroken, evaporation high, the 
hygrometer shows low humidity and the weather re- 
port mentions wind, there is no rest, no sleep, for the 
ranger and his men. 

‘Then, the fire plan for the district is a boon. The 
best emergency men are picked up and put in charge 
of the various fire crews so that the regular patrolmen 
can be used in a larger way on still other fires. From 
the plan also the best sources of equipment and sup- 
plies are ascertained. Rumors of the fires reach the 
press and newspapers begin calling up. Forest officers 
are trained to be conservative in their statements, but 
wild stories are almost sure to appear from some 
source. Then persons having relatives in the fire dis- 
tricts, or within fifty miles of the fires for that matter, 
become worried and begin wiring the Forester and the 
rangers. Tourists become alarmed and move out and 
a terrible suspense hangs over the whole state for 
fear a catastrophe is impending. 


How Drainage Increased the Hazard 


The greatest fire hazard of all came with the de- 
mand for drainage ditches. Starting in a small way a 
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BATTLE AGAINST AN ONCOMING FIRE. 





SPR ae et 


THE BITTER, GRUELLING WORK OF TRENCHING AHEAD OF A FOREST FIRE IN THE NORTH WOODS IN THE 
ONLY THE MEN OF THE STATE FOREST SERVICE, AND THE SETTLERS 


AFFECTED. KNOW WHAT THE SPRAIN: OF THE LONG FIRB SEASON RBATLY MBANS. 
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UTTER DESTRUCTION—GREAT, GAPING HOLES BURNED IN THE LANDSCAPE REPLACE WHAT WAS, A WEEK OR 


TWO BEFORE, A BEAUTIFUL GROWTH OF FOREST. 


THE URGENT CALL TO PREVENT THIS REPEATED SACRIFICE 


MUST AND WILL BE HEARD IN THE GREAT NORTH WOODS COUNTRY. 


number of swamps were drained which helped to make 
available hay lands in territory where hay was not 
overly abundant. Soon other ditch projects were pro- 
moted, and then speculators and companies became in- 
terested for they had large areas of cheap swamp 
lands to sell. The presence of a ditch, whether of use 
or not, near these lands would help to sell them. The 
contractor who made money on one ditch was anxious 
to get further contracts; and other persons seeing 
what looked like quick, easy money circulated petitions 
for still more ditches until there developed what might 
well be called a “drainage orgy.” The craze has con- 
tinued up to the present time, and many millions of 
dollars have been sunk in the ground. As a result, 
some counties have become almost bankrupt and heavy 
taxes are making it hard for the bona fide settler. 

In some places drainage brought good results. In 
others, the good was balanced by harm done, and in 
still other large projects, apparently no good was ac- 
complished—while millions of dollars worth of pulp- 
wood and other timber were destroyed and township 
after township put in a most dangerous condition for 
fires. 


The More People, the More Fires 


Incoming settlers are from the prairies, or from 
hardwood districts, and do not know the peculiar 
danger incident to the use of fire in pine or other pitch 
bearing forests. The splendid new roads are bringing 
thousands of tourists into the lake and forest country— 


and these visitors, ever so welcome, are at the same 
time an added danger to the woods for they drop 
burning cigarettes along peat road grades, and some- 
times leave camp fires unextinguished. Taking all 
these factors into consideration it is probable that con- 
ditions favor the starting of four or five times as 
many fires as used to occur ten or fifteen years ago. 
Moreover, since the drainage of so many swamps, the 
distance a fire will travel if left alone to burn itself 
out, has been increased several times. 

We are all familiar with the prompt response of the 
fire engines to a fire call in the city. Trained men and 
the best and most complete equipment, all maintained 
in the highest degree of efficiency, are demanded in a 
city fire department. Politics and inefficiency are not 
tolerated. Firemen are retained through long years of 
experience for human lives depend upon their work. 

The city of Minneapolis, with a few square miles of 
territory, spends over a million dollars a year for fire 
protection. The state of Minnesota, with 34,000 
square miles of forest hazard, appropriates but $125,000 
a year to protect hundreds of millions of dollars worth 
of standing timber, to preserve the lives and interests of 
its settlers, settlements, and the matchless scenic splendor 
of its lakes—the summer recreation ground of thousands 
of tourists. 

As but few members of the legislature live in, or near, 
the wooded area, it is not surprising that at legislative 
sessions the needs of this district are not properly under- 
stood and therefore not properly provided with the neces- 
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sary appropriation for real protection. An appropriation 
of $125,000 looks large to the average legislator ; and it 
is,—but it is woefully inadequate when the area to be 
covered and the immense values at stake are carefully 
considered. 


A Battle To Save Human Lives 


The great battle recently put up against forest fires 
has laid a heavy drain upon the Forestry Department’s 
resources. Already they face exhaustion, with the year 
not yet one-third gone. But the battle could not be 
stopped. It was a choice between letting Northern Min- 
nesota burn, or incurring these bills, and surely no one 
can conscientiously say that because we did not have suf- 
ficient available funds on 
hand that we should have 
refused to take proper steps 
to save not only property, 
but human lives. The mem- 
ory of the terrible 1918 
forest conflagrations is too 
fresh in our minds for even 
the most radical critics to 
take such a stand. 

Thus the State Service 
finds itself at the end of its 
rope, financially. It will main- 
tain the fight against fire as 
long as funds hold out, but 
it looks as though the first 
of the year will see us with- 
out money; and, through the 
forced discharge of needed 
men, with a sorry force left 
to face an ever-threatening 
There being no 
funds, 


situation. 
additional 
relief will have to await until 
the legislature meets in Janu- 
ary, when it is hoped that 
the present lamentable situa- 
tion, financially, will be re- 
lieved by speedy special ap- 
propriations. 


available 


The Fire Department of the Forest 

The Forest Service with its rangers and patrolmen, 
paid from this limited fund, endeavors to maintain among 
the scattered settlements and villages and summer resorts 
and broad belts of wilderness, a fire department of the 
forest. It is in general the same protective system as is 
followed i1 Sweden, Germany and other forest countries. 
It is the only system that has ever worked in forest pro- 
tection. The rangers and patrolmen have many duties in 
addition to fire prevention and control, but these other 
duties we shall pass over for the present. Thousands of 
fires, some along highways, some on the lake shores and 
many in remote parts of the forest have been fought and 
extinguished by rangers or under their direction. A 








A BIT OF THE OLD NORTH WOODS WHICH LUMBERING 
AND FIRE HAVE NOT REACHED. 
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rather complete system of observation from lookout 
towers has been devised. (The air squadron of the Na- 
tional Guard is helping at the present time). Firebreaks 
have been constructed, slash disposal enforced, shelter 
cabins built, trails and portages cut out and other means 
of transportation developed. Rural fire brigades have 
been organized, fire fighting equipment obtained, im- 
proved and in some cases originated. 

Much educational work has been done among settlers, 
the majority of whom no longer look upon a running fire 
as beneficial, but view it in its true light as a danger, a 
menace, the most terrible curse of the north country. 
The railroads have been induced to organize little forest 
services of their own under state supervision. Co-opera- 
tive fire protection is ob- 
tained from the lumber com- 


panies and mining com- 
panies. Many townships 


and some counties have been 
persuaded to vote money to 
assist in fire control. What 
is of special importance an 
exceedingly competent force 
of men has been trained. 
Many convictions for viola- 
tions of the forest laws are 
obtained each year. All in 
all a thorough system of fire 
protection has been worked 
out. What it needs to make 
it more effective more 
means. 


The Unheralded, Efficient 
Ranger 


is 


Forest rangers go after 
any fire that starts, no mat- 
ter whether it is a smoulder- 
ing patch of peat only a 
yard across or a wide belt of 
flame sweeping the forest 
and threatening whole com- 
munities in its path. Even 
the worst fire can be fought 
with some degree of success ; 
if not in front at least at the edges to “narrow it in” or 
keep it from spreading wider. Sometimes the rangers 
do heroic things, acts which in the army would bring 
decorations. But the rangers, patrolmen and other forest 
officers are quite content modestly to perform their some- 
times hazardous duties in saving life and property away 
back in the woods, on the edge of the wilderness. 

Many persons are of the opinion that forest fires are 
caused by some single agency, such as the railroads, 
logging operators, fishermen, tourists or settlers burning 
brush. While as a matter of fact, all of these are re- 
sponsible—no one stands out as pre-eminently guilty. 
While the causes of forest fires vary somewhat from 
year to year, it has been found in Minnesota that about 
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thirty per cent of the fires are started by the railroads, 
twenty per cent by campers, tourists, fishermen and berry 
pickers, forty per cent by smokers, settlers and slash 

burners and ten per cent by miscellaneous agencies. 
Every year, hundreds and in some years thousands of 
fires spring up in Northern Minnesota from these causes 
and the fire call of the north woods goes out to the rest 
of the state. But it is the rangers and their fire-fighting 
organization which tells in the ensuing battles. During 
the two months battle last summer, the forest service 
organization unaided extinguished 710 fires, the forest 
rangers aided by the National Guard, 30 fires, lumber 
company patrols and crew working under the direction of 
forest rangers, 50 fires and the National Guard unaided, 
8 fires. It was a bad season. Newspaper reports not- 
withstanding, the forest rangers were able to save all 
villages and all but six settler’s homes. Several thousand 
tons of hay, stacked in meadows were burned and the loss 
in standing timber, young and old, approximated a mil- 
lion to a million and a half dollars. Two hundred and 
fifty-two thousand acres are estimated to have been 

burned over, as follows: 
Acres 
St. Louis, Lake and Carleton Counties. 92,000 


PG rere er es 20,000 
Cass, Crow Wing, Morrison and Mille 

ee WD. oo cree eae eaean 35,000 
ee EE, ks cca eaten ones 70,000 
Koochiching County ...... ......... 15,000 


Mahnomen and Clearwater Counties.. 20,000 


Gi cs hcks 4% ey eee 252,000 
This is classified as follows: 
Woodland and timber.......... 42,000 acres 
Brush and cut over land....... 42,000 “ 


Open dry bog and grass land... .168,000 “ 
Meeting the Fire Call 


How is the yearly fire call from the north country to 
be met most effectually? Many and interesting are the 
suggestions made for doing away with the fire danger. 
Most of the measures proposed have been in effect for 
years, indicating that the parties making the suggestions 
have not been in touch with the work of the Forest 
Service. Some are unique, others simply preposterous. 
One man proposed to construct a series of firebreaks a 
quarter of a mile wide at intervals of every six miles, not 
realizing that this would require an initial expenditure of 
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over one hundred million dollars to say nothing of the 
cost of keeping clear thereafter, or of the fact that such 
firebreaks would in nowise lessen the need for an efficient 
patrol force. Another idea frequently put forward is to 
clear a strip a mile wide around each village absolutely 
clean of combustible material. This might be rather ef- 
fective, but it would be cheaper in most cases to move 
the villages. In other words, such an undertaking would 
be far beyond the means of the average village in the 
forest country. An asbestos screen has been proposed, 
which might be shifted like a drift fence and from which 
back-fires might be set! 

The turning over of fire control work to the commis- 
sioners of the various counties, to the National Guard or 
to a state constabulary, as well as other impracticable 
suggestions have been made by persons, no doubt in good 
faith, but with little if any knowledge of the complex 
problem that can be handled only by a highly trained and 
experienced force of real woodsmen. The training of a 
man for a city fire department requires much less time 
than to prepare one for fire work in the forest. 

There is only one way to prevent and control fires in 
the woods. That way has proved highly effective as far 
as means were provided to make it so. An adequate 
force of forest rangers and patrolmen selected and di- 
rected by a trained forester, free from political influence, 
provided with proper equipment and actuated by a desire 
to preserve the forest with all its human habitations, its 
industries and its wild life is the answer. 

An appropriation of $415,000 for the fiscal year 1923 
is needed. This to employ a suitable force of men and 
to purchase necessary equipment. With the present ap- 
propriation of $125,000 the State has been able to obtain 
from co-operative agencies $300,000 more for fire control 
work. It is believed that by increasing the State appro- 
priation the co-operative agencies can be induced to do 
still more. 

The Legislature will be asked to provide for control 
of the water level in existing ditches and to regulate the 
construction of ditches in new drainage projects, giving 
forestry as well as agriculture a voice in their approval. 

An amendment will be asked to the burning permit 
law, further restricting the issuance of permits. 

The educational campaign in forestry, and particularly 
in fire prevention, needs to be intensified and measures 
are contemplated with this object in view. 








Man-~Caused Fires Are Preventable 
DO YOUR PART 

















THE TRAIL AHEAD--HOW TO PUT FORESTRY 


By C. L. Harrington, Commissioner, 





VIRGIN PINE ON STATE LAND AT TROUL LAKE, WISCONSIN. THIS TIMBER IS 
WORTH $600 AN ACRE ON THE STUMP. 














IN THE NINETIES THE STATE OF WISCONSIN SOLD 32,000 ACRES OF ITS BEST PINE 
LAND, WITH TIMBER, FOR LESS THAN $10 AN ACRE. A FEW YEARS LATER THE 
TIMBER HAD BEEN CUT AND THE LAND LOOKED LIKE THIS. 


O understand the trail 

head in Wisconsin for- 
estry, one must have some 
knowledge of the trail be- 
hind. Forestry is not a new 
thing in this state. As early 
as 1867 a special commission 
was appointed under legisla- 
tive direction to inquire into 
the effects of forest destruc- 
tion on the watersheds of 
the streams of the state, and 
also on the effects of forest 
fires. This commission looked 
into these matters and left 
their impressions in a very 
interesting report,—interest- 
ing especially from present 
day development. Again in 
1898 a report was made on 
Wisconsin forest resources 
and problems. Not until 
1903, however, was there any 
materially important legisla- 
tion for forest protection en- 
acted, but in that year the 
State Board of Forestry was 
established and the first real 
efforts made to outline a 
forest policy. 


Supreme Court’s Fatal 


Decision 


From that time on until 
about 1913 a rather ambi- 
tious program was carried 
on, which included the pur- 
chase of lands for forest 
reserves, the establishment 
of a fire protective system, 
the construction of ranger 
stations, lookouts, trails, 
roads, nurseries, and_ the 
customary work of develop- 
ing a forest property. In 


1913, however, largely out of a series of misunderstandings and perhaps out of a too ambitious program 
on the part of the Forestry Board, difficulties began to arise and a very active opposition to the forestry plan 
arose. The whole matter was precipitated in an action before the Supreme Court, and in its opinion, handed 














IN WISCONSIN ON A SOUND BASIS 


Wisconsin Conservation Commission 


down in 1915, among other 
items of the greatest im- 
portance to the forestry 
cause, the court declared 
that forestry as carried on 
by the state was a work of 
internal improvement, and 
as the state constitution pro- 
hibited such works it like- 
wise prohibited forestry 
practices by the state. 

It should be remembered 
in this connection that in 
1910 the State Constitution 
had been amended so as to 
authorize a state forest pro- 
gram, but in a review of this 
amendment the court de- 
clared that it had not been 
adopted legally and was con- 
sequently null and void. In 
this same decision declara- 
tion was made that the lands 
which had been purchased 
for forest reserve purposes 
could not be used primarily 
for such purposes, but or 
account of the fact that they 
had become confused with 
certain classes of government 
grant school lands they all 
had “the cast of school 
lands,” and were to be ad- 
ministered accordingly. Suf- 
fice it to say that there 
seemed little left of the for- 
estry program which had 
been started about 1903 after 
the matter had been thrashed 
out before the Supreme 
Court. 

At least 80% of the soil 
of Wisconsin is suitable for 
agricultural development. 
The southern portion of the 
State comprising about 15,- 
000,000 acres, is a rich farm- 
ing region, practically sta- 
tionery as to cultivated areas 
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IN 1912 THE STATE BEGAN REFORESTIN G SOME OF ITS CUT-OVER LAND AROUND 
TROUT LAKE. THIS PICTURE WAS TAKEN IN 1916, FOUR YEARS AFTER PLANTING. 











AND THIS, TAKEN IN 1922, TEN YEARS AFTER PLANTING, SHOWS ae _ TRANSFOR- 
MATION FROM PINE BARRENS TO PINE FOREST COMPLET 


from year to year. Northern Wisconsin, which embraces 20,000,000 acres, is undergoing the development of its 
agricultural lands. It has good roads, is well provided with railroad facilities, and is completely organized into 
town and county governmental units. There is no reason to believe that these northern counties will not “follow, in 
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the main, the same course of development as experienced 
by the Southern Wisconsin counties, which will make 
them in the near future a region primarily agricultural, 
but with a diversity of industrial and recreational activi- 


ties as well, for the opportunities furnished by the 
myriad of small lakes all through this region, the 


waterpower, facilities for shipping, etc., will be taken 
advantage of in an increasing way as the years go by. 


Pine That Ran Many Mills 

However, all the soil in the state is not of the high- 
est agricultural value. There are areas of sandy land 
of considerable extent that are not enjoying the posi- 
tive progress that is so noticeable on the heavier 
lands. In fact, many evidences are at hand that on 
sandy jack pine plains an actual retrogression has 
taken place. Yet these same areas had once a stand 
of pine that ran many mills for many years, and their 
output of forest products now, dwindling as it is, still 
assists in turning the wheels of Wisconsin industries 
and provides bread and butter and some luxuries for 
Wisconsin citizens. And again, as we pass through 
our northern counties, we note areas that are rough 
and broken or stony, or lowlands along rivers. These 
areas, aggregating hundreds of thousands of acres, 
should also be devoted to producing timber for the 
state. 

There is an especial need for forestry in the devel- 
opment of Wisconsin. One can visualize the future 
development of the state as he thinks of the soils, the 
lakes, the rivers, the topography, the rocks and min- 
erals, transportation, and all other factors that go to 
form an economic whole. He sees Wisconsin primar- 
ily a land of fertile farms, with woodlands of varying 
sizes, producing the hardwoods for the state as a part 
of these farms; he sees the large areas of poorer soils 
managed as forest lands, and producing the softwoods 
needed by all farms and industries, and also serving 
as great areas for the protection of all forms of wild 
life and for recreational purposes; he sees towns and 
cities surrounding mills and factories; he sees the 
mineral resources, the water powers, the recreational 
advantages developed; he sees the whole industrial, 
commercial and agricultural plan connected up with 
good road, railroad and water transportation, and at 
the door the great markets of the Middle West, and 
all the world for that matter, with the inevitable ad- 
vent of the deep waterways project. 

One of the first steps necessary to the permanent 
progress of forestry in Wisconsin, is to amend the 
State’-Constitution..so.that forestry as carried on by 
the state may have legal recognition. This action is 
-now pending. _A new. constitutional amendment has 
. been considered favorably by the last Legislature. It 
must be again submitted to the next Legislature, and 
then to a popular referendum. The sentiment.on the 
_part of Wisconsin citizens should carry this amendment 
through to a successful conclusion. 

The trail ahead also shows us the vital need for 
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fire protection, particularly on those soils of low fer- 
tility upon which the bulk of our softwood supplies 
will eventually be grown. This part of the program 
is also under way and, thanks to the Weeks Law, we 
have been able to make considerable progress. On 
the heavier lands, where active settlement progresses, 
the need for intensive fire protection is not so pronounced. 
The northern counties have a diminishing forest fire 
risk, as that region becomes broken up by cleared 
fields, roads and general settlement, but on the sandy 
plains where, comparatively, no settlement is occurring, 
the risk from fires is still pronounced. On these sandy 
jack and Norway pine plains, with early drying out in 
hot weather, a heavy ground cover of sweet fern and 
small plants, fires spring up most rapidly and burn 
most fiercely, and consequently added protection for 
them is most urgently needed. 

We also see the need on the trail ahead of bringing 
the present state lands, which were purchased specific- 
ally for forest reserve purposes, out from under “the 
cast of school lands,” in order that they may be man- 
aged entirely as state forests, game refuges, and rec- 
reational property. 


Where the Farmer Needs Help 


On the trail ahead we may also discern the farmer 
as the chief owner of forest producing Iand in the 
state. His holdings are in small lots. Each farm has 
some wood land. He is saying that the state furnishes 
experts for bees, tobacco, cranberries, and every other 
farm crop, to instruct as to correct and up-to-the-minute 
cultural and marketing practices, but as for his tim- 
berland, which in the aggregate composes a greater 
acreage than any cultivated crop, but little is done. 
We see that there is a distinct need for more activity 
in informing the farmer, as the greatest owner of 
forest producing land, present and future, that the 
state possesses, as to the fundamentals of woodlot 
management and the measuring and marketing of 
woodlot products. 

On the trail ahead are growing many millions of 
young trees, indicating that the state especially can 
well afford to become interested in stimulating the 
culture of desirable native forest trees on private es- 
tates, along the highways, and on the land owned by 
the state itself. This work is also under way and bids 
fair to fit in very effectively with efforts to simulate 
the farmer to plant and protect forest trees for his 
own personal gain, and incidentally for the good of 
the community. 

Persistent educational efforts, legal recognition of 
forestry as a legitimate state activity, the disentangle- 
ment of the state land problem, carrying a knowledge 
of timberland management to the farmer, and the 
stimulation of tree culture on the part of land owning 
citizens, so that barren highways, estates, lake and 
river shores, etc., may be planted up, will gradually 
but inevitably put forestry and forest replacement on 
a sound and adequate basis in Wisconsin. 
































THE PICTURE THAT WALKED 


A STORY OF A MICHIGAN LUMBER TOWN THAT WENT DEAD AND WHAT HAPPENED WHEN 
RUBE POTTLE GOT A VISION 


By Harold Titus 
Author of “Timber” 


HEN the Company finished its cut, junked the saw- 
mill and pulled out for the southern pineries, Blue- 
berry, Michigan, went completely to pot. 

No one had foreseen this calamity—unless it was Rube 
Pottle. No one had had any definite idea that the tim- 
ber would ever be exhausted and Michigan timber towns 
left stranded by the receding economic tide—unless it 
was Rube Pottle. Every man who had established a 
business in the community had done exceedingly well. 
Small capital started an enterprise; the boys were good 
spenders ; high profits ruled; the picking was good. . . 
until the last feather came off and left the business bird 
as bare as the once timbered hills which the Company 
had stripped. 

No one had saved a great deal, either. They were 
mostly young men, with the improvidence of the pioneer 


Of course, the scavengers were left. Cedar camps 
were established in the swamps; a shingle mill ran the 
year around down by the big sawdust pile; some Norway 
and sap pine remained; here and there tar paper farm 
houses and wire fences appeared in the back country and 
hopeful young farmers or hopeless old ones came to 
town to do their meager trading. It kept the breath of 
life in Blueberry. That was all. 

“Where there’s life there’s hope,” growled Art Bisbee, 
the clothing man as the boys sat in front of the station 
waiting for Number Nine one May evening. 

“And where there’s danged little life there’s danged 
little hope,” said Mel Corbin, the shoe man. 

“Movin’ any land, Rube?” asked McIntyre, the hard- 
ware dealer. 

They looked at Pottle who sat on the baggage truck, 








“HE HAD BEEN WATCHING OTHER TOWNS THAT HAD HAD THE PROPS KNOCKED OUT FROM UNDER THEM.” 


generally characteristic. They had staked their all in 
Blueberry, encumbered themselves with families and 
taken root in the community. And then when the big 
burner went cold and the carriage stopped and the mill 
fell silent there was something funereal in the air and in 
the hearts of those men. 

Blueberry had boasted four thousand people once. A 
year after the mill shut down its population was cut in 
half; in two more, abandoned houses were commencing 
to warp and sag, just as the spirit of those who had been 
forced to hang on for lack of means to get out, was 
warping and sagging. Half the stores on Main street 
were empty of stocks and the rest were empty of cus- 
tomers too much of the time to keep alarming quantities 
of red ink out of the various ledger balances. 


squinting off at a red glow in the night where smoke had 
been rising for a day or two. 

“Two forties on twenty-seven last week,” said Rube. 
“Tt ain’t so bad. Them dudes that fished here ’re comin’ 
back in June an’ say they'll bring a big bunch with 
’em. That fire, now, she’d ought to be put out.” 

Corbin raised his eyes toward the soft glow. 

“Let her burn,” he mumbled. “Makes it easier to 
clear. Farmers, not dudes, is what this town needs.” 

Now, Rube Pottle, who had run the boarding house, 
was the last real representative of the Company left in 
Blueberry. He still ran the boarding house, but was 
designated as Land Agent and his real job was to take 
the prospective settlers, who were sent in by a coloniza- 
tion company, and sell off the cut-over land to them. It 
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“THE FACT THAT EVERY INSOLVENT SETTLER WAS A LIABILITY DID NOT ENTER 


INTO THEIR CONSIDERATION.” 


was on his activities that the low hopes of the little group 


of stranded men were hinged and Rube had become pecu- 
liarly unsatisfactory in his actions. He started out on his 
new job with all the old vigor he had had when Blueberry 
was a good town, but somehow he was losing his push. 
He failed to enthuse now over land sales as he had in the 
beginning. He spent a lot of time with the stray dudes 
who came to stay at the boarding house and fish the 
Blueberry or shoot partridges or try for some of the 
few deer left in the valley. He dealt in fur in the winter 
time. He seemed to be worried whenever a slash fire 
ran over the country, even when no settler’s buildings 
were in danger. 

Another two years, and it was five since the mill fell 
Rube had sold a good many forties those first 
in the fourth he sold fewer, in the fifth, 
scarcely any at all. It made the boys uneasy. Things 
were getting no better in a hurry. Hoskins, the grocer, 
had accounts that ran into thousands on his books from 


silent. 
three years ; 


these new settlers and instead of blaming it on the early 


fighting a slash fire that was 
simply clearing the land. And 
that spring, instead of staying 
on the job, he had been roam- 
ing around over the state look- 
ing at other sections, watching 
other lumber towns that had 
had the props knocked from 
under them. He had _ been 
caught reading books about 
fishing and hunting, too, when 
he should have been hustling. 


“He'll probably be buying 
one of these-here new gas 
wagons pretty soon, so’s he 


can travel more,” opined Mel. 

They made the letter pretty 
strong, trying to convince the Company that it owed the 
region something and them something and itself some- 
thing. Back came a three-line letter referring them to 
R. Pottle, their Land Agent, and stating that they were 
forwarding the complaint to Mr. Pottle. 

Of course, the boys didn’t feel quite right about that. 
Rube was one of them, even if he was getting queer. 
They didn’t want to hurt him, they decided. But the 
next morning when they saw him spend two hours getting 
a party of six fishermen established and on their way up 
the stream for the day while three prospective settlers— 
one of them with his family, too—hung around, the 1 
didn’t feel quite so guilty over that letter. 

A week went on and Rube never batted an eye, but 
one night when the four, along with Hogan, the black- 
smith, and the station agent were gathered in Bisbee’s 
clothing store, Pottle came in. 

“°Lo, Rube.” 

“Lo, boys.” 

“Drivin’ dudes today ?” 





September frost of this year or 
the five rainless weeks of the 
summer before, he somehow 
blamed it on Rube. 

So, with Bisbee and Corbin 
and McIntyre. They could 
do a lot of agreeing in an 
evening by a stove, those four. 
If Rube would only get busy 
and sell more forties and 
bring in more families there 
would be a better chance of 
making a go of the town, they 
argued. The fact that every 
insolvent settler was a liability 
did not enter their considera- 
tion. 

One ‘night they- framed a 
letter:.to the. Company, com- 
plaining about Rube, who was 
then . off -somewhere with a 
few men and a. team or two 














“A DEADLY LAND WITH LITTLE 





WILD LIFE AND NO BEAUTY.” 














THE PICTURE THAT WALKED 


“Yup. Fishin’s fallin’ off.” 

“Darned river’s fished to death.” 

Rube took a chew and nodded. He thought a moment. 

““Ye-s, she’s fished hard; fished to death. Mind 
that branch of Killdog back in the elm stretch where we 
used to catch them big ones? Huh? By darn, if a fire 
didn’t run through there last fall and lick up everything 
clean. Makes it good fishin’ fine fishin’ ; them fly 
fishermen never gets hung up. Only, they ain’t any 
fish left in it, not to amount to anything. . . a 

Everybody was bored. Here was Rube, the offender, 
and they wanted to talk settlers to him and he was only 
interested in fish and fire and tourists. 

And then he popped this at them: 

“Got a letter from th’ Company today.” The mood of 
the group tensed. “Yup, a real, long letter, th’ one I’ve 
been expectin’ for a year an’ more. They’re goin’ to 
stop sellin’ this cut-over land to settlers.” 

An instant of terrible silence. 


’ 








HAD CHANGED. 
AN 


“THE TOWN 


“Stop?” exploded Mel Corbin. 

Rube nodded. “Stop. It’s worse’n sellin’ poisoned 
candy to kids, boys. The land growed pine and she won’t 
grow another darned thing! She dries out in summer, 
she frosts late in spring an’ early in fall. God didn’t 
mean it to be farmed.” 

Consternation ; discussion. 

A moan finally escaped McIntyre. 
berry,” he said and rose. 

Rube was whittling on a sliver, then, and he hadn’t 
appeared to hear all the hard things that were said about 
the Company and the innuendoes against him until Bisbee 
rose abruptly and started home. Then Pottle spoke. 

“Oh, Art!” 

“Well, what now ?”—irritably. 

“Don’t rush off. I got somethin’ to show you boys.” 
He folded his knife and rose, hitching up his pants. 
“Once, when I was in Saginaw, I seen a fella in a store 
window paintin’ pictures. Lightnin’ artist, they called 


“That finishes Blue- 
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him, an’ he sure was that! I watctied :him a long time 
an’ I’m goin’ to practice on you with,what I learnt... . 
Now up here, you see,”—gesturing to the emptiness be- 
fore him—‘I got a easel an’ a frame with cloth on it on 
the easel. Back here’s my paint pots; in this hand’s the 
dingus with paint smeared onto it, an’ in this hand I 
hold my brush. Now watch . . .” 

Of course, all the boys thought Rube had gone dotty. 
For days after that imaginary picture painting they 
would laugh at the absurdity of the thing despite the 
hopelessness which was in the heart of each man. Old 
Rube had gone off the handle, for sure! Painting pic- 
tures! And that kind! When everybody knew that 
towns like Blueberry lived on two things: forests and 
farms. The forests were gone, the farms didn’t amount 
to much, but Rube had talked the Company into giving 
up any attempt to make them amount to enough to sup- 
port the town. And when they had tried to talk back to 
him and show him where he was wrong, he had said: 











SOMEBODY BOUGHT A TUMBLED DOWN HOUSE. A STRANGER CAME IN AND OPENED 
ICE-CREAM PARLOR RIGHT UNDER THE HOME BOYS’ NOSES.” 


“Look at your bills payable and see how the settlers 
Look at yourselves and see what chance 
You’re sunk, every one of you. 
I’m sunk, too. Blueberry’s sunk sunker than 
sunk! Then look at my picture!” He had 
waved his arm at the imaginary easel before him and 
laughed. 

Well, Rube had been right about the land. It wouldn’t 
work up into farms. One by one the settlers pulled out, 
leaving bills and hopes behind. A big outfit leased graz- 
ing rights for five years. One year their sheep and 
cattle did very well for a few weeks. At the 
end of five years they had sold off the stock and turned 
the ranch buildings into a private fishing and hunting 
club F 
The buildings in Blueberry began to tumble down. 
The cedar was gone, by then. The stores were smaller 
and dingier and less prosperous. Of. course, the hard- 
ware store was keeping alive by its ‘stock of tackle 


are makin’ it. 
you’ve got to move. 
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and ammunition; Bisbee did a little business with the 
tourists in sports clothing; the blacksmith shop had be- 
come a garage, but the roads were bad. 

But every now and then Rube Pottle, a little thinner, 
a trifle grayer, would pop in on one of his érstwhile 
cronies to put a little touch of paint on the picture, as he 
called it. They were too disgusted to chase him off, in 
the beginning ; after a while it was sort of funny, watch- 
ing his predictions go wrong. Of course, now 
and then he was right. About the automobiles, for 
instance. ie | 

“But you’ll never make it a resort town,” McIntyre 
argued doggedly. “They’ll go up the lake shore where 
it’s cool; they want this-here golf and tennis and fine 
hotels.” 


“Sure,” agreed Rube. “But here’s th’ Blueberry, an’ 
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Oh, yes; about that road. First it was just a grade; 
then gravel and with the gravel more automobiles came, 
stringing along from May until snow. It made the 
garage a busy place. It made Old Rube tear down the 
boarding house and put up a new place, the Blueberry 
Inn. Crazy Old Rube built her of logs and stained 
shingles and to make it modern and up-to-date like city 
folks were used to, he heated the downstairs with fire 
places and made the dining-room look like a cook 
ee 

Now, why did they come? They came because the 
Blueberry drawing life now from a forested instead of a 
fire-swept land, offered what they wanted. It stayed cold, 
it kept an even flow and made a happy home for trout ; 
the feeders ran back into green swamps where fire had 
not ravaged; it kept itself stocked because so many of 





there’s the those feeders 
swamps. . . were unfish- 
By th’ way, able. Those 

tourists came 


th’ Company’s 
hired a_ fella 
who knows a 
lot about trees. 
Forester, they 
call him.” 

Mac simply 
grunted and 
stared into the 
street and 
wished that he 
could get out 
of Blueberry. 
Ten years, of 
just running 
behind! But 
he couldn’t get 
out. 

“ Forester, ” 
repeated Rube. 
“Little more 
green, Mac!” 
And he made 
a gesture, as if 
wielding a brush. 

Indeed, a little more green. Down the line, out of the 
Company holdings, the country had become barren, its 
young growth was cut down annually by fire, its stream 
lay sluggish or rushing and roiled as bald ridges shed 
their rain; a deadly land with little wild life and no 
beauty. But up here for a dozen miles each 
way along the main line, Old Rube had kept her green. 
Nobody paid much attention to him. He had had himself 
appointed fire warden and used to spend some Company 
money for equipment and men and once they heard that 
he had even hired some boys to sit in tall trees and watch 
Foolishness, of course. Still, she 

That second growth pine 








for smoke. 
was getting green. 
was coming along. 








THE TOURISTS CAME NOW BECAUSE THE BLUEBERRY, WITH FORESTED SHORES, 
OFFERED WHAT THEY WANTED. 


for the fishing. 
And they put 
up grouse that 
had refuge in 
good cover as 
they went in 
and out of the 
stream, and the 
grouse— grow- 
ing fewer in 
other, burned- 
over parts — 
called them 
back in Octo- 
ber. They saw 
deer now and 
then, and the 
deer held them 
over until No- 
vember. Three 
years after the 
Blueberry Inn 
was built, Rube 
had to put on two more wings and widened the cook 
shanty so he could seat thirty more people at a meal. 
The natural play grounds of the people in other parts of 
the state were burning up, settling up. Blueberry, green 
and filled with life, was unique, indeed! 

Other things happened. Everybody didn’t stay at the 
Inn. They camped. They bought lodge sites and put up 
cabins, and one day Rube ambled through Main street 
adding another dab to his picture. He’d sold a piece of 
land to a farmer. Yes, sir! That Dark Creek bottom. 
“Good soil, there,” said Rube. “Berries and milk and 
vegetables for the dudes!” In three years after that first 
little truck farm was established a dozen were scattered 
along the creek bottoms where spots of good soil showed. 
They had a market at hand for their specialties, and the 
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Photograph by the State Forester. 

















THE PICTURE THAT WALKED 


sons of the men who bought that low land stayed home 
in summer to help the old folks and stuck around in 
winter because the price of fur had gone away up and 
because the unburned swamps along the river were get- 
ting full of rats and mink and foxes. 

The town had changed. Somebody bought a tumble- 
down house and made a summer cottage of it. Others 
followed. A stranger came in and opened an ice cream 
store right under the home boys’ noses; another started 
a bakery. MclIntyre’s oldest boy went into the curio 
business and spent his winters rounding up squaws who 
had not forgotten their tribal arts. His place was a 
corker, the tourists said. The clothing store put in a 
big-town front. McIntyre was making more money out 
of tackle and ammunition than he ever had out of hard- 
ware. The grocery stocks—Haskins had lots of competi- 
tion by then—were filled with unheard-of stuff. There 
was a movie house and two doctors and a dentist and a 
buvok-store. Well, Blueberry was a better town 
than it ever had been. 

Only now and then did it go dead. Absolutely, posi- 
tively dead. That was when the big bell over the fire 
house rang and the speed truck with its equipment ran 
out. Then store doors slammed and Fords trailed the 
truck: out of town, into the cut-overs, and the banker— 
sure, there was a bank—and doctors and merchants 
sweat and swore and worked until the menace was de- 
stroyed. Why shouldn’t they? Their town was built 
on forest fire prevention. 

Rube Pottle was an old man. Twenty-five years since 
the Company pulled out. Twenty years since he painted 
his picture. He carried a cane, then, because of those 
hard days fighting slash fire alone, likely. A gold-headed 
cane, given to him by the Company, along with a lot of 
other things. He came out of the Company’s building— 
the three-story, brick one on the corner. He had just 
been talking with the Company’s chief forester. He 
walked three blocks past comfortable residences and 
thrifty stores. He stopped and looked down the hill to 
the river. There stood the shell of a mill, weather-beaten. 
Some men were working on it. He smiled and lifted his 
old eyes to the hills. They were blue-green that morn- 
ing oh, so green! the pine crowns waved 
gently in the autumn breeze. 

He went into Bisbee’s, where Art’s oldest boy was 
running the business and found Art. 

“Lo, Rube.” 

“Mornin’, Art.” Pause. Rube scratched his chin. 
“Jest come in to put on a little more paint.” Art was 
puzzled. He had not heard that phrase for years; then 
he remembered and grinned. “Yup, paint,” went on 
Rube. “Th’ Company’s comin’ back.” 

“Back! Rube, you’re crazy!” 

“So’s been said before, several times. But they'll 
open their camps this winter. They’re rebuildin’ th’ mill 
now. They’re goin’ to start thinnin’ their pine out, Art. 
Pulp, excelsior, lath, mebby some little box lumber... . . 
They’ll start her this fall an’ she’ll go on forever. 
Least, that’s what th’ forester tells me. 

Art scratched his head and grinned again. 
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“By gosh!” he said, under his breath. “By gosh! 
Company comin’ back to operate! We got the best town 
in the state to live in! We got our own kind of farms; 
we got jobs for the boys in winter; we got a bigger 
average population than we had in the old days; we got 
more money ‘n we ever had; business is always good 
because that tourist crop never fails. By gosh, 
Rube, that darn-fool picture you painted that night outa 
nothin’ just naturally stepped right out of her frame and 
walked !” 





THE ROTHROCK MEMORIAL 

In the November issue, AMERICAN FORESTRY 
published a notice of the movement looking to the 
placing of a bronze Memorial Tablet in the Depart- 
ment of Forestry in the Pennsylvania State Capitol 
Building at Harrisburg, commemorating the services 
of Dr. Joseph Trimble Rothrock, who so faithfully 
and efficiently served and promoted the forestry 
interests of our country throughout his lifetime. 
The project is in the hands of a Committee com- 
posed of representatives of the State Forestry De- 
partment of Pennsylvania,—Dr. H. S. Drinker, 
Major R. Y. Stuart, Colonel H. W. Shoemaker, 
Mr. George W. Wirt, and Prof. Joseph S. Illick. 

Friends and admirers of Dr. Rothrock, who de- 
sire to aid in the erection of this memorial, which 
it is estimated will cost $1,500.00, should mail their 
contributions to Dr. H. S. Drinker, Chairman of 
Committee, Merion, Montgomery County, Pennsyl- 
vania. The following is the proposed tablet in- 
scription, which is to be headed by a medallion 
portrait of Dr. Rothrock to be modelled by the 
eminent sculptor, Dr. Robert Tait McKenzie, of 
the University of Pennsylvania. 





To 
JOSEPH TRIMBLE ROTHROCK 
Born April 9, 1839; Died June 2, 1922. 
Patriot, Soldier, Pioneer, Forester, Botanist, Sports- 
man, Physician, Educator, Author, Public Servant, 
Distinguished Citizen, Loving Husband and 
Father. 

The Father of Forestry in Pennsylvania 
First Commissioner of Forestry of Pennsylvania 
Active and Devoted Member of the Pennsylvania 
State Forest Commission from 1893 until his death 
M. D., University of Pennsylvania, 1867 
Professor of Botany at Pennsylvania State College 
and later at the University of Pennsylvania 
A leader in the Conservation of our Forests and 
Streams 
One of the Founders and a life-long Member and 
Officer of the Pennsylvania Forestry Association 
Vice President of the American Forestry Association 
Honorary Member of the Society of American 
Foresters 
Founder and Promoter of the State Forest Academy 
and of the Mont Alto Sanatorium 


In his life he exemplified the typical traits and vir- 
tues of American manhood, and in his death he left 
us the memory and example of one who embodied 
in his character and life, “Whatsoever things are 
true, whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things 
are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things 
are lovely, whatsoever things are of good report.” 


From His Friends 
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BEFORE THE OPPORTUNITY IS GONE FOREVER, PUBLIC SPIRITED CITIZENS OF WISCONSIN ARE WORKING TU 

SAVE A SPACIOUS CORNER OF THE STATE, THE FINEST OF ITS NATURAL PLAYGROUNDS AND WHERE THE OLD 

WISCONSIN MAY STILL BE SEEN AND ENJOYED BY THE SONS AND DAUGHTERS OF THE NEW. THIS IS ONE OF 
THE MANY BEAUTY SPOTS IN THE PROPOSED NORTHERN LAKES PARK. 











A BIT OF OLD WISCONSIN 





By Asa K. Owen 


President, Wisconsin Lakes and Parks Association 


ARD driven, in the distracting haste of modern 
We 


realize that, within the span of lives as yet unended, 


development, we easily forget. scarce can 
there spread across our Northern Stafes, for near a 
thousand miles, a great, unbroken forest, one of the 
wonders of the world. Nowhere, through all this vast 
expanse, stood timber more majestic, or of finer qual- 


ity, than that within the borders of Wisconsin. 


The writer, not yet old, has talked with men who 
helped to blaze the early trails, avenues of our present 
commerce. Before them, our lakes and rivers were 
the pathways of the fur trade, of the Indian and the 
voyageur, our woodlands trodden only by the hunter 
and the trapper. Behind them came the lumbermen, 
imagining the supply would never end, slashing, burn- 
ing and wasting, taking only the choicest, in compe- 
tition on a glutted market, a market which meant, in 
fairness, not alone added employment, but cheap ma- 


terials for the building of the then new West. 


And the wonderful forests of old Wisconsin, like 
those of other states, went down before the needs of 
the people, and are today well nigh exhausted. Only 
a few scattered tracts, of comparatively meager extent, 
haunted by a harried wild life, now remain, and these 


last remnants unless something be done to stay, in 


part, their destruction will, within a few more years, 
likewise have gone the way of the ax and gun. 

That is why, beginning a little less than two years 
ago, a movement has been growing here in Wisconsin, 
as similar movements have grown in New York, Minne- 
sota, South 
in connection with the setting aside of our national 
parks, to save, intact, for ourselves and our children, 


Dakota, California and other states, and 


some distinctive bits of our unspoiled best, to typify 


the land that was. 

Of recent years, about most of our surviving beauty 
spots, the more alert and fortunate have built their 
summer homes, and erected, almost too frequently, at 
each approach, the warning, “Private Grounds—Keep 
Out.” And are working to secure, first and 
foremost, before the opportunity be forever gone, one 
spacious corner of the State, the finest of our natural 
playgrounds, where creatures of the wild may still find 


so we 


sanctuary, where the old Wisconsin may still be seen 
and enjoyed by the sons and daughters of the new, and 
where the lame, and the halt, and all but the blind, 
may read, throughout the years to come, the welcome, 
“Public Preserve—Come In.” 

This, in a few words, is the meaning of the cam- 
paign, which has attracted wide attention, to save the 








DOWN THROUGH ONE SIDE OF THE NORTHERN LAKES PARK AREA WINDS THE HISTORIC -FLAMBEAU, “WHICH 
OPENED A NEW VISION TO THE EARLY EXPLORERS AND WHICH HAS CARRIED ON ITS BROAD BOSOM IN YEARS 
GONE BY UNTOLD 


MILLIONS OF WHITE PINE LOGS. 


AND CRIMSON SUGGEST THE ORIGIN OF 








IN THE FALL OF THE YEAR ITS FLAMING WALLS OF GOLD 
ITS NAME. 
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STRUNG ALONG THE SHIFTING BED OF A GREAT PRE-GLACIAL RIVER AND SEPA- 
RATED HERE AND THERE BY ROLLING MORAINES LIES A CHAIN OF SPRING-FED 
LAKES, FOURTEEN IN ALL, EACH A GEM IN ITS OWN RIGHT. TRAILS, MANY OF 
THEM FIRST WORN BY THE RED MEN, RISE AND DIP AND WIND IN ALL DIRECTIONS. 








forested lake and river region, 
situated in central upper Wis- 
consin, and known as_ the 
Northern Lakes Park. 

Of the details of that work 
it is not yet time to tell. It is 
a pioneer movement in our 
State, the entering wedge for 
better things to come. Once 
become the property of the 
State and opened up for use, 
the multitudes who pleasure 
there, healing the wounds of 
city strain and farm, will be 
quickened in their love for the 
forests—the real forests which 
the great majority have never 
seen—and, learning what for- 
ests mean to us, will be tight- 
ened in the determination that 
Wisconsin shall no longer lag 
behind her sisters to the east 
and west in tackling the forest 
renewal problem, and, knowing 
that the job should and must 
be done, in doing it well. 

To date forestry in Wiscon- 
sin has been marking time. It 
took the automobile, and the 
highways it opened and im- 
proved, to bring to us from the 
lower states a first apprecia- 
tion of the value of our timb- 
ered shore lines. With thou- 
sands of lakes, whose frontage 
exceeds in total mileage our 
Atlantic and Pacific seaboards, 
we, of the Lake States, are 
awakening to the future, as 
well as present, value of our 
northland as the playground for 
half a nation. A realization of 
the occasional need of escape 
from the growing stress of 
modern life, to the health giv- 
ing freedom and recreation of 
the open, is unlocking the door, 
where the eye for the profits 
of the moment had left it 
closed, showing us the way to 
an annual, permanent return, en- 
tirely legitimate and to the 
larger profit of all concerned. 

And in this natural park this 
unmarred bit of the north our 
fathers won, where age-old 
trees rank all horizons and 
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peaceful waters gleam and 
glisten, we have a most im- 
portant asset, surely destined 
to be famous. 

Down through one side of 
the area for miles winds the 
historic Flambeau which opened 
a new vision to the early ex- 
plorers and which has carried 
on its broad bosom in years 
gone by untold millions of 
white pine logs, fitly named, 
one would think, in the fall of 
the year, for its flaming walls 
of gold and crimson. Beside 
it, strung along the shifting 
bed of a great pre-glacial river 
and separated here and there 
by rolling moraines, lies a chain 
of spring-fed lakes, fourteen in 
all, each a gem in its own right. 
No black burned stumps offend 
the eye, no gash or scar. The 
sentinel pine, the soft fronded 
hemlock and all the sturdy 
northern hardwoods, the cedar. 
spruce and balsam, bend as of 
centuries ago above beaches of 
clean sand and waters clear as 
crystal. Springs and streams 
are everywhere. Trails, many 
of them first worn by the red 
men, rise and dip and wind in 
all directions. All this within 
boundaries compact yet wholly 
ample. 

Until recently inaccessible, 
well graded highways have at 
last entered its portals and, 
once acquired, a few miles of 
driveway and the laying out of 
public camp grounds, bathing 
beaches and other facilities, 
will open it to all. We are 
working against time to bring 
this about, for the loggers have 
reached its borders, and only 
the generous support of the 
press and a fast growing senti- 
ment that the thing must be 
accomplished, has kept it as it 
is. That it will be saved as an- 
other link in the chain of great 
public playgrounds, from East 
to West, seems certain. 

Just a few weeks ago, while 
the colorings of autumn were 
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WHEN THE COLORINGS OF AUTUMN WERE BRIGHTEST, THE AUTHOR VACATIONED, 
FOR A PURE GOLD WEEK, IN THE PARK, 
THE LAKES, CARRYING THE FEW 
AND SHELTERING AT NIGHT WITH ONLY THE STARS TO SEE. 


SHORT 
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CANOEING DOWN THE RIVER AND 
PORTAGES, FISHING, PHOTOGRAPHING 
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brightest, the author of this humble homily, with the 
patient one who shares his few ups and many downs, 
vacationed, for a pure gold week, in the park, canoeing 
down the river and up the lakes, carrying the few short 
portages, fishing, photographing and sheltering under a 
tent at night, “with only the stars to see.” It was an old 
story, in a way, and yet it was always a new pleasure 
to see the deer standing on the shores and in the shal- 
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THE SENTINEL PINE, THE SOFT FRONDED HEMLOCK 
AND ALL THE STURDY NORTHERN HARDWOODS, THE 
CEDAR, SPRUCE AND BALSAM BEND AND SIGH, AS OF 
CENTURIES AGO, IN THIS UNMARRED BIT OF THE 
NORTH. NO BLACK STUMPS OFFEND THE EYE—NO 
GASH OR SCAR. 


lows, watch us with inquisitive eyes, or startled beside 
the trails, retreat to stop and gaze; to step into the 
midst of a flock of partridges, strutting and unafraid: 
to listen, in the ghostly silence of the moonlit solitudes 
and sense the busy movements of the life about, the 
mink, the otter and the fox, the muskrat and the 
beaver: to hear the quavering call of the loon, the 
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splash of the fish and the squalling hoot of the great 
owl—all as in the days when the only habitation was 
a tepee, when the worn top of the desk upon which 
this is written was potent in a seed not yet dropped to 
the ground. 

Some day books may be big enough to tell what 
this wilderness unfolds to its intimates, but not until 
paper is made of something more common than wood 
pulp. 

Not long ago a lumberman told me that he believed 
in what he called the theory of forestry, but that, in 
America, conditions are not yet ripe for it—said that 
it pays in Europe because their timber is of greater 
value. And as he talked he pulled from his pocket 
a box of Swedish matches, which had come across the 
water to sell in competition with our product, to light 
his cigar. I wondered how their values could be higher, 
when the forests of this country are sharing their mar- 
ket and meeting with their competition here. I thought 
there must be something interesting about their system, 
there where they dream that forestry is an established 
fact, not alone a theory, and that practising horse sense 
thrift beats sudden exploitation. Of course, he knows 
his business, and I, who only love the woods, do not. 





This was supposed to be the story of the Northern 
Lakes Park—and it is. You who are aware that, so 
far as concerns our timber, we have scooped almost to 
the bottom of the barrel, may wish us well, here in 
Wisconsin, where we have been fighting the desires 
and the misunderstandings of some for the sake of all, 
blazing the way toward preservation of our shaded 
shorelines, and, so far as may be, return of beauties 
lost, the cloaking again, in God’s green mantle, of 
roadsides, plains and hills, stretching the hand of for- 
est husbandry to our barren acres, that once again that 
crop may grow unscathed. 

Those who would keep the enjoyment of the beau- 
tiful may well join hands with you who would perpet- 
uate a timber supply. Those who would cherish a hem 
of that garment are one in purpose with you who 
would stay from needless waste, and regain that most 
necessary resource. 


Thoreau said, “In wildness is the preservation of the 
world.” He was right. We are at stake, as well as 
the trees. We must not permit ourselves to run to 
seed in plowing and merchandising, and pulling and 
hauling and mauling for the sake of dollar and penny 
profits. We must keep, as a safe anchor to windward, 
near to us, the inspiration of things unmarred, as a 
kind creator made them. Robert Louis Stevenson put 
it better, when he said that “It is not by any means 
certain that a man’s business is the most important 
thing he has to do.” Anyway, not the business that 
keeps us in a rut of selfishness and chains us to the 
commonplace. 
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HENRY FORD'S FOREST 


By Ovid M. Butler 


Forester, American Forestry Association 


i. THE upper peninsula of Michigan, where there are 
still some long stretches of wooded landscape, Henry 
Ford has acquired a forest of several hundred thousand 
acres. It is a good game country, as game in that part 
of the state goes, but Mr. Ford did not buy those tim- 
bered acres as a hunting ground. Far from it. He had 
another purpose and that purpose forms one of the most 
interesting stories in American forestry today. 

Already, Henry  Ford’s 
forest has become an active 
unit in the Ford operations. 
At Iron Mountain, Michi- 
gan, Mr. Ford has built one 
of the most modern saw- 
mills in the world. Forest 
and mill are one hundred 
miles apart, more or less. Up 
in the woods, Ford tractors 
are building logging roads 
in the timber and when the 
snow flies, they will be busy 
from daylight to dawn haul- 
ing logs over iced roads to a 
railroad which will transport 
them to the Iron Mountain 
mill. There they will be 
ripped and = resawn _ into 
boards which will pass on 





automatic conveyors out, of 
the mill directly to the lum- 
ber piles in the yard and 
then to the dry kilns for 
final seasoning. 

At the rear of these dry 
kilns, great doors open into 
a body plant of steel and 
concrete construction 420 
feet long by 120 feet wide 
and the lumber, now manu- ING CHARACTER OF THE 





A Million Cars! A Million Trees! 


If you will take the trouble to investigate, ‘you will 
probably be surprised to find what a factor the forest is 
in the making of Ford cars. Weight for weight, wood is 
stronger than steel and Henry Ford’s eternal quest is to 
obtain the required strength and elasticity without having 
to lug useless weight. It requires on the average 250 
board feet of lumber for every car Ford manufactures. 
That is a pretty good lum- 
ber content for the average 
northern hardwood tree and 
when you consider that Ford 
is making around a million 
cars a year, a forest of a 
million trees a year begins 
to pass before your eyes. 
A sizable forest, indeed! 
Twenty-five thousand acres 
of timber annually to Ford 
the present generation from 
one years end to another! 
That will give some clue to 
why Mr. Ford has bought a 
big forest. 

“But is Henry Ford actu- 
ally practicing forestry?” 
Among foresters and lum- 
bermen—and a lot of other 
people, too, for that matter— 
this question has been asked 
many times since announce- 
ment of Ford’s timberland 
purchase was made. Some 
of the lumbermen were in- 
clined to shake their heads 
and smile wisely. Most of 
the foresters assumed a 
hopeful attitude and tried 
HARDWOOD TIMBER. MR. not to be skeptical. They 


HENRY FORD’S FOREST IN NORTHERN MICHIGAN, SHOW- 


FORD IS GOING TO USE HIS FOREST, BUT HE IS GOING 


factured from logs pur- oO KEEP TREES ALWAYS 
chased from contractors, 

moves on continuous tracks to a score or more of dif- 
ferent machines which convert it into a score or more of 
different wooden automobile parts. These in turn are 
shipped to assembling plants back in the Detroit district 
and in the course of a few weeks are part and parcel of 
the finished Ford car to be seen on every highway in 
every state in the whole United States. 

Why did Henry Ford buy this great tract of timber- 
land, which in the aggregate is almost equal to the total 
area of improved farm land in the whole northern penin- 
sula? 


GROWING ON THE LAND. have been fooled before on 
newspaper reports. But no 
one seemed to know exactly how Henry Ford was setting 
out to handle his newly acquired forest, so I went to Iron 
Mountain to see for myself. And I found that in a very 
serious minded way, he is harvesting his mature crop of 
trees, leaving his young, fast growing trees for an on- 
coming crop and ridding this young forest of the hazards 
of fire by cleaning it of all brush resulting from logging. 
If that isn’t forestry, what is? 
The first man | talked to in Iron Mountain was Mr. 
E. G, Kingsford, vice-president and general manager of 
the subsidiary company which is conducting Mr. Ford’s 
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forest operations. Mr. Kingsford knows timber. He 
knows the lumber business. Years ago, he started as a 
timber cruiser in the north woods. He has seen the 
northern forests recede and great areas of fire swept 
desolation take their place. He has studied these north- 
ern lands and he has lived long enough to see what they 
will do in the way of growing new crops of timber if 
given half a chance. 


Mr. Ford’s Look Ahead 


When I expressed an interest to know what led the 
greatest of automobile manufacturers to embark upon a 
forestry program, he replied. 

“Mr. Ford is simply looking ahead. Like a great many 
other large manufacturers in this country, he needs lum- 
ber. His present requirements call for over two hundred 
million feet annually. He may need more. In any event, 
he needs lumber in very large amounts year in and year 
out. He doesn’t want his business to be in any way 
unsettled by sudden or periodic timber shortages. He 
doesn’t intend that the production of Ford cars will cease 
when he dies. He wants to assure the next generation a 
Ford car at a low price. 

“In the past, Mr. Ford has been buying his lumber in 
the general market. Following the war, circumstances 
arose which turned his attention to the timber situation in 
this country The lumber mills charged him $140 and 
$150 a thousand feet for some of his lumber. Anyone 
who knows anything about the cost of manufacturing 
lumber, knows that such prices at the mill are unfair. 
Why did the mills do it? Because the demand for logs 
and lumber was far in excess of the supply. 

“That was a temporary situation, to be sure, but with 
the supply of timber in this country disappearing at an 
alarming rate and the demand for wood gradually in- 
creasing, it is only a question of time until such situations 
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become chronic. Mr. Ford does not desire to have his 
business in any way dependent upon a disappearing sup- 
ply of raw wood. He has not taken up lumbering and 
timber growing as a hobby. It is strictly a business 
proposition. He is simply making permanent provision 
for his future lumber and wood requirements. 


Starting In A Small Way 

“In our woods work, which began last winter, we are 
starting in a small way. We logged only about a million 
feet. That is only a drop in the bucket for our mill 
which has a capacity of 115 million feet a year. But we 
are buying logs on the outside from jobbers and con- 
tractors while we can. That won't be possible long, 
because the big lumber mills are grabbing up the remain- 
ing patches of stumpage as fast as they can get the 
money to buy with. And the lumber mills are not selling 
logs. This winter we will log about three million feet 
and then we expect gradually to expand our operations 
so as more nearly to meet our mill requirements.” 

The next day, I traveled a hundred miles northward to 
the little village of Sidnaw and then four miles beyond to 
the Ford logging camp, its line of freshly-painted port- 
able houses standing out bright against the forest back- 
ground. There I met Hermann Hartt, logging superin- 
tendent. Mr. Hartt is a timber man of long experience 
who admits that lumbering according to Ford’s program 
keeps him thinking in high gear and is opening his eyes 
to a lot of things he didn’t used to believe. 


A Modern Logging Camp 
He first took me through the camp. It is built to 
accommodate eighty men. Sixty were then employed, 
building logging roads, felling timber, burning brush and 
skidding logs. The camp is modern in every respect and 
is run in a modern way; but it is not overdone. There 
are other logging camps, particularly in the west which 








HENRY FORD’S SAWMILL OF 
WORLD, LOCATED AT IRON MOUNTAIN, MICHIGAN. 








STREL AND CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION AND ONE OF THE MOST MODERN IN THE 


IT HAS A CAPACITY OF 115 MILLION FEET A YEAR. 
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THE CHAIN CONVEYOR WHICH CARRIES THE LUMBER FROM THE MILL TO THE LUMBER PILES IN THE YARD, 
THUS SAVING MAN AND TEAM HANDLING. FROM THE YARD THE LUMBER GOES TO THE BODY PLANT, WHERE 


IT IS MADE INTO PARTS FOR THE FORD CAR. 


are just as modern. It is electrically lighted and steam 
heated throughout. The bunk houses are furnished with 
double-decked iron bunks. A flunky makes the men’s 
beds and cleans the houses daily. A wash-woman is 
provided who looks after the men’s washing for the 
small sum of $1.25 a month each, and there is a com- 
missary where new clothing, smoking and chewing to- 
bacco, etc., is sold at cost. Cleanliness looks out from 
every corner. One building is set aside as a club and 
reading room for the men and furnished with chairs, 
tables, and magazines. There is a rule here: “No spitting 
on the floor.” 

“The old-time lumberjack don’t like that rule,” said 
Mr. Hartt. “Some of them hit the trail rather than live 
up to it.” 

“Tt has been reported that the lumberjacks are fur- 
nished with bath tubs. Where are they?” Mr. Hartt 
was asked. “They are not in yet, but they are coming 
this winter,” he replied. 


Mr. Ford’s Personal Quarters 


“There are some bath tubs at the other end of camp, 
though,” he continued, and then he showed me the 
quarters set apart for the accommodation of Mr. Ford 
and his associates when they come to inspect operations. 
These quarters consist of several portable houses similar 
in exterior appearance to the others, but the interior tran- 
sports one back to the comforts of the modern city, In 
addition to electric lights and steam radiators, there are 
home-like fire places, comfortable willow furniture, shin- 
ing new, and rugs cover the floors. In one corner, a 
door leads into a small bath room as white as a snow- 
bank. Unconsciously, one garbed in woods clothes and 
hobnailed shoes found himself stepping about on tip-toe. 

From the camp, we went back in the woods and looked 


over the area which was logged last winter. Cutting toa 
twelve-inch diameter limit, they had removed some seven 
to ten thousand feet to the acre and yet here was a fair 
young forest remaining and clean of brush and debris. 
Ford’s forest is largely northern hardwoods and hemlock, 
the latter species making up about 25 per cent of the 
stand in volume. The hardwoods are mainly birch and 
maple with an understory which runs heavily to maple. 
On the area cut over, the understory appeared to have 
been lighter than in the adjoining stands. 

“This is where we started—sort of a try-out,” ex- 
plained Mr. Hartt. “We are not cutting and logging 
much differently from the ordinary lumberman, but we 
are looking out for our young trees and getting rid of 
the brush. We leave all thrifty trees twelve inches and 
under, excepting on these hemlock ridges where we cut 
the hemlock clean. It’s a bad fire trap there. In the 
swamps, we aim to leave as much young cedar and spruce 
as possible. I try to make my men use their heads about 
cutting low stumps and we insist that they be mighty 
careful about falling big timber so as not to break up the 
small trees. 


How Brush Is Burned 


“Brush piling and burning is done right along with the 
cutting. One good trimmer can keep eight or ten men 
busy piling and burning brush. Just as soon as the limbs 
are trimmed from the tree after it is cut, they go on the 
fire. I find that’s the most practical system. About 
twenty-five piles to the acre. That burns over only five 
or six per cent of the area and we try to keep these piles 
away from the young timber just as much as we can.” 

“There are men who claim that hardwood brush can’t 
be burned satisfactorily,” I suggested. 

“That’s just what I thought when I started,” replied 
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Mr. Hartt, “I was pretty skeptical, but now I know 
better. We can burn hardwood brush any time—during 
the summer or in a blinding snow storm in winter. All 
you’ve got to do is to start a small fire with birch bark 
and twigs and when it’s burning good, pile on your 
limbs. You can burn it slick and clean. And I tell you 
this brush burning in the woods is a great thing. At 
first, I couldn’t see it, but now I’m enthusiastic about it. 
It makes logging a lot easier and then it’s the best sort 
of fire protection. I figure that our cost of skidding is 
cheapened seventy-five cents a thousand by getting rid of 
the brush before we begin moving logs.” 

The cost of handling the brush in the manner de- 
scribed, I was told, cost the company last winter about 
$2.50 a thousand feet. The net cost, Mr. Hartt figured 
after deducting the amount saved in skidding and other 
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There was no doubt but that Mr. Hartt had burned his 
brush clean. Limb and top material under four or five 
inches in diameter was little in evidence on the cut over 
area. The company is cutting to an eight inch top limit 
and seven inches where the logs are straight. Some ma- 
terial below this size remained. I was told that the com- 
pany is endeavoring to work out a plan of utilizit.g this 
small waste in a distillation plant or otherwise. It has 
sold some for cordwood and mining timbers, but the local 
market is limited. Hemlock logs are being barked in the 
woods and the bark shipped to a tannery. The accom- 
panying photographs show how the woods look after 
lumbering is completed. 


Horses Persona Non Grata 


We then went over to where logging operations were 
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“WHERE LUMBER HAS GROWN ONCE IT WILL GROW AGAIN,” SAID MR. KINGSFORD. THIS IS A SCENE IN THE 


AREA CUT OVER LAST WINTER, SHOWING ABSENCE 


work in the woods, would be from $1.50 to $1.75 cents 
a thousand feet. 

“But however you look at it, I believe its a paying 
proposition,” declared Mr. Hartt. “If you are going to 
grow timber on the land, the young forest you’ve got left 
is worth the cost and if you are going to sell the land 
for farming, its worth just that much more for having 
the brush cleared off of it.” 


Out of the Old School Into the New 


Here was an old-time logging man talking like a 
forester. Less than a year before, he had been taken 
out of the old school of timber-faring men who look 
upon forestry as theoretical bunkum and he had been set 
up against the task of putting his own logging operation 
on a forestry basis and making it pay. It was apparent 
that he had done a lot of thinking and that he was mak- 
ing progress fast. 





OF BRUSH, AND YOUNG TIMBER LEFT FOR A SECOND CROP. 


in progress on another season’s cut. Ford tractors were 
at work pulling stumps and grading the logging roads. 
Brush was being burned as it was trimmed from the logs 
and tops. The only place that horses were in evidence 
was in the skidding and this was being done by contract. 
Apparently Mr. Ford does not believe in owning horses, 
but it hasn’t yet been established that a tractor can skid 
logs in the north woods as cheaply as horses. The logs 
were being decked along the roads, where during the 
winter they will be loaded on sleighs and hauled to Sid- 
naw for shipment to the mill at Iron Mountain. 

From the woods to Sidnaw is three and a half to 
four miles and all log hauling is done by tractors on snow 
roads. Last winter the company used nine foot sleigh 
bunks, and averaged 3,000 feet to the load, six loads a 
day to the tractor. The cost was given me as seventy- 


five cents a thousand feet. This winter the plan is to 
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THE FORD LOGGING CAMP FOUR MILES FROM SIDNAW, MICHIGAN. IT IS ELECTRICALLY LIGHTED AND STEAM 
HEATED THROUGHOUT. NO BATH TUBS YET, BUT THEY ARE COMING THIS WINTER. 


use 12-foot bunks which are expected to about double the 
loads. The tractor runs inside the iced tracks and ac- 
cording to Mr. Hartt can attain a maximum speed of 
twenty miles an hour. 


Ford Wages to the Lumberjack 

The standard Ford wage is $5 a day for the first sixty 
days and then $6 a day is paid in the woods as well as in 
the Ford mill and factories. But he has to be a good 
lumberjack or he soon gets his time. This wage includes 
board, the company figuring board at $2 a day, so that 
the wage scale is better stated at $3 and $4 a day and 
board. This stands out in marked contrast to the wage 


of $1 to $1.50 a day and board now being paid in other 
logging camps in the north woods. 

The next day I again spent several hours with Mr. 
Kingsford in Iron Mountain. There were a lot of ques- 
tions I wanted to ask. For example, how could the com- 
pany as a business proposition pay its lumberjacks three 
and four times the wage other lumbermen are paying 
and in addition $2.50 a thousand feet for disposing of 
the brush? Mr. Kingsford smiled when we got to that 
point. 

“Last winter the logs we bought cost us $28 a thou- 
sand feet at the mill. We delivered our own logs at the 
mill for $26 a thousand feet and that included a freight 








ALL BRUSH IS PILED AND BURNED BEFORE THE SKIDDING OF LOGS BEGINS. “IT MAKES LOGGING EASIER, AND 
THEN IT’S THE BEST SORT OF FIRE PROTECTION,” SAYS THE LOGGING SUPERINTENDENT. 
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charge on the haul from Sidnaw to Iron Mountain of 
$5.75 a thousand feet. Bear in mind, too, that last 
winter, we were just getting started, we logged a very 
small amount of timber and we charged off initial ex- 
penditures pretty heavily. As for the higher wages, we 
get more work out of the men. 


Preparing For the Bad Fire Year 


“The cost of the brush burning, we admit, seems high. 
We hope to get that down, but whatever the cost we are 
going to burn that brush. Fire is ninety per cent of the 
problem of growing timber here in the north and I be- 
lieve the forest fires can be definitely prevented only by 
getting rid of the brush menace. A fire protective sys- 
tem is a good thing and will help keep down forest fires, 
but during a dry windy summer such as we have up here 
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not appeal to him for this reason and also because of the 
tax burden. Until timber taxation is put upon a fair basis, 
I doubt if the profitableness of protecting cut-over lands 
will appeal to the average business man, but it must be 
clear that if these northern lands which were cut over 
thirty and forty years ago and which today are burnt and 
barren for miles, had been protected, they would now 
bear a timber crop which would make them worth many 
times their present value. The holder of such cut-over 
lands would have a valuable property instead of a barren 
waste which he is glad to sell for $5 or $10 an acre or 
less. 


“Timber! That’s Our Crop” 


“Yes, lumbermen tell us that raising timber as a busi- 
ness proposition won’t go. So far as Mr. Ford’s business 





HERMANN HARTT, LOGGING SUPERINTENDENT, AND AN AREA FROM WHICH THE HEMLOCK HAS BEEN REMOVED 
AND THE BRUSH PILED AND BURNED. MERCHANTABLE HARDWOOD YET TO BE CUT. MR. HARTT WAS NOT 
FOR BRUSH BURNING WHEN HE STARTED IT, BUT HE IS EMPHATICALLY NOW. 


every five, six or seven years, it won’t stop the fires once 
they get started in old cut-over slashings. With the slash 
cleared up, I believe that our woods will be quite safe 
from fire after about two years. By that time the sprout 
growth will be up and there won’t be much inflammable 
material to give trouble. Of course we will have to main- 
tain some protective system because our holdings are not 
all blocked up,—how much we haven’t worked out.” 

That was Mr. Kingsford’s explanation of why the 
company had adopted the policy of burning its slash 
rather than in leaving it in the woods and expending 
possibly a smaller amount of money in intensive fire pro- 
tection. 

“Mr. Ford is possibly able to practice more expensive 
and intensive methods of lumbering than the average 
lumberman, who is looking ahead only until he dies. The 
protection of cut-over lands for timber production does 


is concerned, we believe that it will. I have studied these 
northern lands for forty years and | think I know what 
they will do in the way of growing timber. Land which 
has grown timber once will grow timber again.” 

“How about the common cry that these northern cut- 
over lands are needed for agriculture,” I asked. 

“The trouble with the American farmer today,” re- 
plied Mr. Kingsford, “is that he is suffering from over 
production. Whenever there is demand for it, he can 
raise two years’ supply of farm produce in one year. 
Why weigh him down with more land, particularly up 
here in the north where the land must be classed as gen- 
erally poor. Of course, there are areas of good farm 
land here, but the sum total of land acreage which is poor 
for farming and good for timber growing is so large 
that the high grade farm land will naturally pass into 
farms on its economic merits. 
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“So far as Mr. Ford’s holdings are concerned, we are 
not even distinguishing between so-called farm land and 
forest land. -These holdings aggregate about 400,000 
acres, of which some 250,000 contain merchantable tim- 
ber. The remainder bears young growth and some of it 
is too rough and rocky to even grow timber. We don’t 


know what we will do with that. But where timber will 
grow, we are going to grow it. The one essential crop 
that is suffering from under production—yes, almost 
total lack of renewal — is timber. That’s our crop.” 
And looking at it in that light, the Ford organization 
has adopted a definite forest program and is on its way. 





Harvesting Christmas Trees By Topping 


By C. R. 


HE -natural way to cut Christmas trees is to first 
fell the whole tree. It is commonly followed not 
only by the head of the family who “flivvers” out to 
the woods the day before Christmas with his trusty 
hand ax, but also by the professional cutters who buy, 








PRODUCING CHRISTMAS TREES BY TOPPING METHOD. 
TREE IS CUT JUST ABOVE A STRONG, VIGOROUS BRANCH, 
WHICH THEN STRAIGHTENS UP AND IN FOUR OR FIVE 
YEARS MAKES ANOTHER. TREE. EIGHT TREES HAVE 
BEEN TAKEN SUCCESSIVELY FROM THIS PARENT STUMP. 


cut, and ship, perhaps to distant markets. The cutting 
of the first tree ends the matter for that tree. By 
contrast, the method of harvesting adopted by one 
grower is interesting, to say the least. This man is 
George Wagner, of Monroe County, Pennsylvania. By 
his method one tree, and frequently two trees, may be 
cut at 3 to 5 year intervals from the same stump until 
finally a number have been obtained. The one pictured 
shows that 8 trees have been cut at various times. 
The idea is simplicity itself. It consists of topping 
above a prominent branch, and giving the latter a 


Anderson 


chance to take the place of the top which was taken 
out. Even though the branch may be poorly shaped 
at the time, it will commonly respond and make as 
symmetrical a crown as was the original. Only one 
other point need be kept in mind by the cutter; that 
is, when topping to leave the other branches below 
the one expected to make the next free remain on 
the tree so that there may be as much food-making 
surface as possible. 


Mr. Wagner claims no great originality for the 
use of the method. He has been following it, however, 
for years, and can show many stumps from which 
6 or more trees have been cut in the last 20 years. 
So far as I know, he is the only man in Pennsylvania 
using the idea. Readers of AMERICAN Forestry who 
visit the Poconos will find it very interesting to call 
on Mr. Wagner and to see his work and results. Pic- 
tures can do no more than give them a glimpse of it. 





A TREE JUST CUT FROM ONE OF THE TWO UPPERMOST 
POSITIONS SHOWN IN THE PICTURE ABOVE. THIS: FINE 
TREE WAS ONCE A BRANCH. SUCH TREES AS THESE 
SELL FOR FROM $1.50 TO $1.75 PER BUNDLE OF TWO. 








THE ROAD TO WISCONSIN'S GREATER OUTDOORS 


By Henry C. Campbell 


Assistant Editor of The Milwaukee Journal 


STATE forest policy which aims to grow timber 

on all non-agricultural land that is adapted to 
the purpose forms the backbone of an outdoor pro- 
gram of construction and reconstruction that is win- 
ning general support in Wisconsin in a way that is 
most gratifying. 

The program is so sound, far-seeing and appealing 
that opposition to state forestry, which only a decade 
ago was very strong and bitter, has all but vanished. 
There now exists, in fact, a public sentiment that is 
proving to be a positive force in the political life of 
the State. Commendation of the cause of forestry is 


tunities for recreation and the increase in the summer 
tourist trade that will result from public forestry, 
when practiced on an adequate scale, are an integral 
part of the program. The organization of an ample 
and efficient system of fire protection is urged as a 
measure most essential to the conservation of the 
virgin forests that remain, which means the preserva- 
tion of some of Wisconsin’s old-time beauty and as an 
absolute prerequisite to reforestation. 

Hundreds of miles of the shores of many streams 
and lakes in Wisconsin are bare, and it is pointed out 
that the first work in the way of reforestation should 

















A ROADSIDE LIABILITY 


Forest lands abandoned to fire and disregard neither grow trees nor attract summer tourists. 


expressed in all the political platforms this year, and 
there is every indication that the day of achievement 
is drawing near. 


The Re-beautification of Wisconsin 


‘It is a varied and comprehensive program. Its aims 
include the production of the timber that Wisconsin 
needs for all ordinary purposes and of a surplus for 
export. The creation of community forests as well as 
state forests is contemplated. The re-beautification of 
Wisconsin, the. conservation of wild life, the oppor- 


be done in these places in order to restore a natural 
setting to every lake and stream. This, it is made 
known, would conserve wild life by providing cover 
for deer and other game and would better fishing by 
providing food and shade along streams and around 
lakes. 


Natural Playgrounds in the Big Woods 
There still exist in Wisconsin considerable tracts of 


primeval forests dotted with lakes and criss-crossed 
with creeks and rivers. The program seeks to: pro- 
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vide that in these regions there shall be established 
three or four state parks ranging in area from 6,000 
to 10,000 acres. These would contribute a charm of 
wild, natural playgrounds in the big woods. In ad- 
dition, appeals are being made to villages, cities and 
counties in all parts of the state to preserve spots pos- 
sessing real scenic interest, such as waterfalls, gorges, 
wooded river valleys and sections of inland lakes, as 
well as spots of historic interest, by transforming 
them into public parks. The idea is that the state 
shall acquire large parks only and that counties and 
municipalities shall provide the small parks that are 
desirable or necessary. 

As part of the work necessary to re-beautify Wis- 
consin, the program provides for planting native trees 
along both sides of the many hundreds of miles of 


lined highways. In several parts of the state this 
work has already been initiated. 


In the Interest of Anglers and Hunters 


Radical measures in the interest of anglers and 
hunters are advocated. It is proposed, for example, 
to require every resident adult male fisherman to pay 
a license of $1 a year, which would provide a fund of 
at least $300,000 annually, and to use this money ex- 
clusively for the propagation, planting and protection 
of fish. In this way the number of fish in Wisconsin 
waters could be multiplied and unsurpassed sport be 
insured in the future. It is proposed, moreover, to 
devote the large income derived from hunting licenses, 
which is now spent for a number of purposes, includ- 
ing the propagation and protection of fish, to the one 











A ROADSIDE ASSET 
Forests provide the one way in many parts of the State to make highways, which have cost huge sums, pay dividends. 


concrete and other highways that have been constructed 
in the state during recent years. These roads, which 
represent an outlay of many millions of dollars, are 
hardly excelled anywhere from a utilitarian point of 
view, but long stretches of them run through open 
country and are devoid of shade and beauty. Much 
stress has systematically been laid upon the fact that 
tree planting, which would cost the merest fraction 
of the cost of constructing these roads, would make 
them as pleasing to the eye as they are to the body 
and would give Wisconsin thousands of miles of tree- 


object of fostering the interests of hunters. To this 
end the program provides for the establishment of 
wild life refuges, game preserves, breeding grounds for 
migratory fowl—to be used in season as public shoot- 
ing grounds—the propagation of game that can be 
advantageously raised in this way, Hungarian pheas- 
ants for instance, and more efficient protection of game. 
The Tourist Trade—Wisconsin’s Great Opportunity 

In sum, the out-door program which is being pressed 
in Wisconsin, with no little success and much promise, 

(Continued on Page 758) 
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NOMINATIONS FOR OFFICERS 


Nominations for officers of the American Forestry Association made by the Committee on Elections, to serve 


for 1923 or as otherwise stated, are as follows. Members, however, may insert the names of other candi- 
dates for whom they desire to vote. Ballots will shortly be mailed to the members. The polls close Janu- 


ary 8, 1923: 
For President 
HENRY S. GRAVES, Connecticut.* 


Dean Yale Forest School. Former Chief U. S. Forest Service. 


*Col. Graves’ nomination was endorsed by the following in accordance with the terms of the By-Laws: 


Faculty Forestry Department, University of Michigan (4); Staff Forestry Department, Cornell University (8); Board of Directors, 
Colorado State Forestry Ass'n (10); Barrington Moore, Mrs. Charles Douglass, P. G. Redington, T. D. Woodbury, S. T. Dana, Arthur 


T. Upson, H. N. Wheeler, A. S. Peck, Mrs. Russell H. Opdyke, Harry H. French, T. R. Truax, George M. Hunt, E. V. Jotter, Edw. P. 
Ivory, E. M. Davis, C. J. Humphrey, Ernest E. Hubert, E. M. P. Dennis, George N. Lamb, A. L. Richey, W. C. Ferguson, Richard T. 
Ely, D. C. Everest, G. B. Heinemann, R. Y. Stuart, A. E. Rupp, George H. Wirt, John W. Keller, J. S. Hlick, L. E. Staley, Robert W. 


Hunt, A. S. Peabody, The Permanent Builder, William L. Hall, Piilip W. Ayres, J. M. Pritchard, F. J. Schroeder. 


For Treasurer 
ROBERT V. FLEMING, District of Columbia. 
Vice-President Riggs National Bank, Washington, D. C. 


sa5* 


FOR VICE-PRESIDENTS 
(21 to be elected) 


WILLIAM KENT—California. 


HARVEY N. SHEPHERD—Massachusetts. 
President, Massachusetts Forestry Asso- 
ciation. 


BONNELL H. STONE—Georgia. 
Chairman, Georgia Forestry Committee. 


M. L. ALEXANDER—Louisiana. MRS. WARREN G. HARDING—Ohio. 


Chairman, Conservation Commission. ; . 
rr BOLLING ARTHUR JOHNSON—Ilinois. 
JOHN W. BLODGETT—Michigan. Publisher, Lumber World Review. 
President, National Lumber Manufac . 17 
turers’ Association. A. W. LAIRD Idaho. . 
President, Western Forestry and Con- 
RICHARD F. BURGES—Texas servation Association. 
LOU D. SWEET—Colorado. 


President, Texas Forestry Association. JESSE M. OVERTON—Tennessee. 
President, Tennessee Forestry Associa- President Colorado Forestry Associatitn. 





GEORGE M. CORNWALL—Oregon. 
Publisher, The Timberman. 


DR. HENRY S. DRINKER—Pennsylvania. 
President, Pennsylvania Forestry Asso- 


ciation. 
Member Pennsylvania Forestry Com- 


mission. 


D. L. GOODWILLIE—IInnois. 
Chairman, Forestry Committee, U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Serving 1 year (2 to be elected)—See note. 


W. A. BABBITT—Indiana. 
Secretary, American Wood Turners As- 


sociation. 
Member Executive Committee, Associa- 
tion of Wood Using Industries. 


JOSEPH H. PRATT—North Carolina. 
Director, North Carolina Geological Sur- 
vey. 


NOTE—Twenty-five or more endorsements were received for the following as Directors of the Association. 


tion. 
W. D. TYLER—Virginia. 


THOMAS H. OWEN—Oklahoma. 
President, Oklahoma Forestry Associa- 


FILIBERT ROTH—Michigan. 
Dean, School of Forestry, University of 
Michigan. 


B. N. SNELL—New York. 
Member House of Representatives. 


FOR DIRECTORS 


President, Southern Forestry Congress. 


HERMANN VON SCHRENK—Missouri. 
President, Missouri Forestry Associa- 
tion. 

JOHN W. WEEKS—Massachusetts. 
Secretary of War. 


MRS. MAUD G. WINTER—Minnesota. 
President, Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


Serving 5 years (3 to be elected)—See note. 


HENRY C. CAMPBELL—Wisconsin. 
gaa Wisconsin Forestry Associa- 


tion. 
Editor, Milwaukee Journal. 


GEORGE D. PRATT—New York. 
Former Commissioner of Conservation 
State of New York. 


GEORGE 8S. LONG—Washington. 
Chairman Forestry Committee, National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 
Manager, Weyerhaeuser Timber Com- 
pany. 


In no in- 


stance, however, was the number of endorsements required for nomination on the ballot received prior to November Ist, the 


date named in the By-Laws. 
legally nominated by petition. 
candidates who received twenty-five or 


MR. HENRY C. CAMPBELL, of Wisconsin, 
was endorsed by H. H. Chapman, Ar- 
thur T. Upson, T. R. Truax, George M. 
Hunt, E. V. Jotter, Edw. P. Ivory, BE. 
M. Davis, C. J. Humphrey, Ernest T. 
Hubert, E. M. P. Dennis, D. C. Everset, 
A. L. Osborn, G. B. Heinemann, F. J. 
pai 3 R. T. Fisher, Filibert Roth, 

. ie gler, Carl P. Fatzinger, E. 
Biyde Pyle, J. E. Aughanbaugh, Blaine 
S. Viles, Verne Rhoades, C. P. Cronk, 
J. J. Fritz, John M. Briscoe, University 
of Maine Library, R. C. Hawley, J. W. 
Toumey, R. C. Bryant, Samuel J. Rec- 
ord, T. S. Woolsey, Jr, A. F. Hawes, 
Harry H. Steidle, Donald H. Hanly, E. 





more endorsements, 


L. Seovell, Willis oe Philip P. 
Wells, Harold O. Cook G. Hastings, 
E. I. Terry, Harris A. ‘seeaan 


MR. HENRY E. HARDTNER, of Louisiana, 
lumberman and member of Louisiana 
Forestry Commission, was endorsed by 
R. ‘fC. Fisher, Filibert Roth, E. A. 
Ziegler, Carl P. Fatzinger, E. Clyde 
Pyle, J. E. Aughanbaugh, Blaine S. 
Viles, Verne Rhoades, C. P. Cronk, J. 
J. Fritz, John M. Briscoe, University of 
Maine Library, R. C. Hawley, H. BH. 
Chapman, J. W. Toumey, R. C. Bryant, 
Samuel J. Record, T. S. Woolsey, Jr., 
A. F. Hawes, Harry H. Steidle, Donald 


The By-Laws are specific on this point and consequently none of these gentlemen has been 
The Committee deems it desirable, however, and within its discretion 
with the names of their endorsers. 


to list herewith the 


H. Hanly, E. L. Seovell, Willis Munro, 
Philip P WwW ells, Harold O. Cook, W. G. 
Hastings, E. I. Terry, Harris A. Reyn- 
olds, P. G. Redington. 


MR. GEORGE S. LONG, of Washington, 
was endorsed by A W. Cooper, J. M. 
Pritchard, William L. Hall, The Perma- 
nent Builder, Robert W. Hunt, M. W. 
Stark, A. s. Peabody, J. E. Bayrd, 
Frank J. Root, S. P. Newton, F. I. 
Moulton, California Pine Lumber In- 
dustry, H. H. Hettler, John C. Gehant, 
A. L. Osborn, E. T. Allen, John W. 
Blodgett, W. M. Ritter, Ernest Dolge, 
Junius H. Browne, L. C. Boyle, The 
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Hall, F. R. Gadd, Paepcke Leicht Lum- Carl P. Fatzinger, E. Clyde Pyle, J. 
ber Company, Henderson-Baker Lumber E. Aughanbaugh, Blaine S. Viles, Verne 


Panatens-Gignlew Company, North Caro- 
lina Pine Association, Bolling Arthur 
Johnson, A. W. Laird, North Carolina 
Pine Box and Shook Manufacturers As- 
sociation, Northern Pine Manufacturers 
Association, F. W. Pettibone, Shelvin- 
Hixon Company, Huntington Taylor, R. 


Company, W. E. DeLaney, Rockcastle 
Lumber Company, 
Company, Long-Bell 
D. H. Moul Lumber Company, Miller J. W. Toumey, R. 
Lumber Company, Holly Ridge Lumber 


Rhoades, C. P. Cronk, J. J. Fritz, Uni- 
versity of Maine Library, John M. 
Briscoe, R. C. Hawley, H. H. Chapman, 
c sagt age 4 Samuel J. 
i =e 


Tschudy Lumber 
Lumber Company, 


Record, T. S. Woolsey, Jr., 


Cobb Lumber Com- Harry H. Steidle, Donald H. “Hanly, E 


W. Vinnedge, Willipa Lumber Com- Company, Sam A. 4 

pany, R. G. Merritt, Rudolph _Dieffen- pany, The Permanent Builder, Robert L. Scovell, Me, Munro, Philip P. 

bach, Axel H Oxholm, Annette D. Conk- W. Hunt, Lee Wilson & Company, Na- Wells, Harold O. Cook, W. G. Hastings, 

lin, J. M. Witherow, Earle H. Clapp, tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- KE. I. Terry, Harris A. Reynolds, So- 

S. H. ‘rhompson, Herbert McCherry, tion, Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute, ciety for the Protection of New Hamp- 

Ida MecCherry, Wilson Compton, R. Clif- A. §S. Peabody, J. E. Bayrd, Frank J. shire Forests. 

ford Hall, Howard R. Krinbill, E. P. Root, W. R. Townsend, F. I. Moulton, 

Clark, E. R. Hodson, W. R. Mattoon, S. P. Newton, H. H. Hettler, W. D. MR. WILLIAM P. WHARTON, of Massa- 

D. T. Mason. Tyler, John C. Gehant, A. L. Osborn, chusetts, Director of the Massachusetts 
E. T. Allen, John W. Blodgett, Ernest Forestry Association, was endorsed ye 

R. TT. Fisher, Filibert Roth, 


MR. GEORGE D. PRATT, of New York, 
was endorsed by Staff of Department of 
Forestry, Cornell University (8), R. 
Fisher, Filibert Roth, E. A. Ziegler, 


Carl P. Fatzinger, E. Clyde Pyle, J. E. lina Pine Box 


Dolge, Junius H. Browne, L. C. Boyle, 
The Kneeland-Bigelow Company, North 
Carolina Pine Association, Bolling Ar- 
thur Johnson, A. W. 
and Shook Manufac- 


Ziegler, Carl P. Fatzinger, PB. Cly ae 
Pyle, J. E. Aughanbaugh, Blaine S. 
Laird, North Caro- Viles, Verne Rhoades, C. P. Cronk, J. 

J. Fritz, University of Maine Library, 
John M. Briscoe, R' C. Hawley, H. 


Aughanbaugh, Blaine S. Viles, Verne turers’ Association, F. W. Pettibone, 

Rhoades, C. P. Cronk, J. J. Fritz, Uni- Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- Chapman, J. W. Toumey, R. C. Bryant, 

versity of Maine Library, John M. Bris- tion, W. R. Mattoon, Shelvin-Hixon Samuel J. Record, T. S. Woolsey, Jr., 
William A. Dayton, A. F. Hawes, Harry H. Steidle, Donald 


coe, R. C. Hawley, H. H. Chapman, J. 
W. Toumey, R. C. Bryant, Samuel J. 


Lumber Company, 
Huntington Taylor, 


H. Hanly, ten Scovell, Willis Munro, 
G 


R. W. Vinnedge, 
Philip P. Wells, Harold O. Cook, W. 


Record, T. S. Woolsey, Jr., A. F. Hawes, Willipa Lumber Company, ag 

Harry H. Steidle, Donald H. Hanly, E. Dieffenbach, R. G. Merritt, Axel H. Hastings, E. Terry, Harris A. Reyn- 

L. Scovell, Willis Munro, Philip P. holm, Annette D. Conklin, a. DM. With. olds, Society for Protection of New 

Wells, Harold O. Cook, W. G. Hastings, erow, S. H. Thompson, Herbert Mce- gay Forests, Massachusetts For- 
esrty Association. 


E. I. Terry, Harris A. Reynolds. 


MR. M. W. STARK, of Ohio, lumberman 
and leader in the Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Institute, was 
M. Ritter, Landon C. Bell, James L. 
Hamill, J. M. Pritchard, William L. Fisher, Filibert 


Cherry, Ida McCherry, Wilson Comp- 
ton, E. R. Hodson. 


MR. J. ba bade y ety a leader 
endorsed by W. in the Forestry Association of Western 

Pennsylvania, was endorsed by R. T. P. W. AYRES 
Roth, E. A. Ziegler, 


Submitted, 
W. B. GREELEY, 
R. S. KELLOGG, 


Committee on Elections. 





ASSOCIATION OFFICERS RESIGN 


Mr. Charles Lathrop Pack, who has been President of 
the American Forestry Association for seven years and 
a director for thirteen years, has tendered his resigna- 
tion. He becomes president of the American Nature 
Association. Dr. Henry S. Drinker, who was president 
of the Association for three years and a director for 
ten years, and Mr. Charles F. Quincy, who has been a 
director for twelve years, have also resigned. 

Mr. Percival Sheldon Ridsdale, who for twelve years 
has been Executive Secretary of the Association and 
editor of AMERICAN Forestry, leaves to become 
managing editor of Nature Magazine and manager of the 
American Nature Association, 

In acting upon these resignations the Board of Di- 
rectors appointed a committee to express appreciation of 
the services of these officers. The committee adopted the 
following resolutions: Resolutions of the Board of Di- 
rectors, pursuant to announced withdrawal of President 
Pack, Secretary-Editor Ridsdale and Directors Drinker 
and Quincy from the work of the Association. 

Wuereas, President Charles Lathrop Pack has ex- 
pressed his wish not to be a candidate for the coming 
Annual Meeting in January: 

Be it. therefore Resolved, That the Directors of the 
American Forestry Association take this occasion to ex- 
press their deepest appreciation of Mr. Pack’s eminent 
services in building up the Association from a small, 
almost defunct organization to a membership of over 
fourteen thousand. During the period of his incumbency 
a great advance has been made in educating the country 
to the need and the meaning of forestry. Mr. Pack’s 
efforts have contributed in a very large measure to the 
present wide interest in forestry on the part of the pub- 
lic. The results of his work will be of increasing im- 
portance from year to year. His retirement is a great 
loss to the Association. That he will continue his interest 


in forestry directly and in a parallel field means still 
further service to the country. The Directors extend to 
him their grateful thanks for what he has done and their 
cordial good wishes for the future. 


Wuereas, Directors Henry S. Drinker and Charles F. 
Quincy have signified their unwillingness to serve 
further as Directors of the American Forestry Associa- 
tion: 

Be it therefore Resolved, That the Board of Directors 
regard their resignations as a great loss to the cause of 
American forestry. They have given freely of their 
valuable time and ability in the work of the organization 
over a considerable period and their wise counsel and 
experienced judgment will be greatly missed in the 
future. It is the sincere wish that the Association will 
continue to have the benefit of their advice and co-opera- 
tion in the future. 

Wuereas, Percival Sheldon Ridsdale, Secretary and 
Editor of the Association, has offered his resignation to 
take effect on December 1: 


Be it therefore Resolved, By the Directors of the 
American Forestry Association that his resignation is 
accepted with great reluctance. Largely through his 
efforts the Association has attained an eminent position 
ir. educating the American public to the necessity and 
importance of practicing forestry in our rapidly vanish- 
ing forests. We wish to take this occasion to thank him 
most heartily for his services and to wish him the best 
of success in any further ventures. 


NELSON C. BROWN, 
HENRY S. GRAVES, 
ROBERT P. BASS, 


For the Board of Directors of the 
American Forestry Association. 
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WHAT THE GOVERNORS OF THE LAKE 








HON. J. O. PREUS 


Governor of Minnesota 


(y"= first concern, in any attempt to conserve and develop our forests, must be 
that of finding some way of preventing, or at least reducing, the forest fires 
which recur at altogether too frequent intervals, above any money consideration 
involved, is our duty to prevent loss of human life and to protect the families 
and homes of those who are trying to develop these portions of our country. 
From a property standpoint, the potential value of young growing timber destroyed 
is undoubtedly much greater than the value of mature timber lost. 


The organization of our State Forestry departments demands the best thought 
of those interested in the State’s welfare. In so important a matter, we must cast 
aside both sentiment and politics. We must be sure we have just the right man 
at the head of these departments, and those fully qualified are scarce. A forestry 
official must not only have the technical training, but he must have executive abil- 
ity of a high order. He must be able to deal with the different classes of people 
who come into the forests, or who have interests there; railroad executives and 
employes, lumbermen, campers, hunters and settlers, some of the latter foreign born 
and ignorant. He must be something of a police executive, for he must enforce 
the fire laws firmly yet fairly. He must be a teacher, for fire prevention involves 
education of the public. And he must be ready and able, if emergencies come, to 
direct efficiently the large bodies of men needed for fire fighting and sometimes for 
rescue and relief work. 


Forest development is another large but distinct problem. Besides fire protec- 
tection it involves such questions as classification of lands and soil survey; super- 
vision of lumbering operations; draining swampy timber lands (for drainage may 
kill the timber and promote fires), and finally reforestation. Whether tree planting 
on a large scale can be better undertaken by the State or by private parties is a 
mooted question. Generally large undertakings of this kind can be done more effi- 
ciently by private enterprise. But there is little inducement to private capital to 
go into tree planting when taxes must be paid upon growing timber twenty-five to 
fifty years before there is any return upon the investment. The present tax system 
not only makes tree planting prohibitive, but it encourages the cutting of immature 
timber. A production tax would make it to the timber owner’s interest to let the 


trees grow as long as possible. 
} 
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HON. JOHN J. BLAINE 


Governor of Wisconsin 4 


fap sete is, and has been for several generations, a large producer of 
forest products. The upper twenty million acres of this State was covered 
with a merchantable forest of pine, hemlock, cedar and varieties of hard woods, 
like birch, maple and elm. The southern fifteen million acres was a forest of hard 
woods, in which the oaks predominated. The presence of this great acreage of mer- 
chantable timber resulted in the establishment of a wide diversity of wood-using 
industries, and many of our cities and towns owe their existence and prosperity 
to these industries. The sawmills, pulp and paper mills, furniture and sash door 
factories, and many smaller wood-using establishments have always offered, and 
still offer, a livelihood to thousands of Wisconsin citizens, and were these industries 
to cease to operate it would reduce the possibility of employment very materially 
in many of our cities, such as Sheboygan, Wausau, Oshkosh, and many others. Of 
equal importance is the fact that farms cannot be operated without lumber, posts, 
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and other products of the forest. It has been reliably stated that the average Wis- 
consin farm uses 2,000 board feet of lumber per year. As we have within our bord- 
ers over 200,000 farms, it would require at least 400 million board feet of lumber 
per year to take care of our agricultural needs alone. We are rapidly expanding 
in an agricultural way, so that our demands on the forest are not apt to decline, 
in spite of the many substitutes that are replacing the use of wood. 


Our forest supplies are steadily being depleted. We have in Wisconsin millions 
of acres of wild land, much of which is suited for fine farms, and which is being 
taken up rapidly for such purposes, but there are other large acreages which are 
better suited for the growth of our most valuable native timber trees. Every acre 
of Wisconsin land not farmed or being cleared for farms is well adapted for grow- 
ing the timber supplies that will be needed in the future for our industries, farms, and 
the comfort and well being of our population. It is particularly necessary to pro- 
tect from fire the thousands of acres now coming up to young timber, and to so man- 
age the cutting of our virgin and second growth forest areas as to insure a new 
stand of timber until such time, at least, as these lands are more urgently needed 
for other purposes. 


Wisconsin possesses many recreational advantages and it is well not to lose 
track of the value of trees and areas of forest lands in setting off our lakes and 
streams to the best advantage. Wooded shores are preferable to cut-over and 
desolate water frontages. Areas of woodland here and there offer added attractions 
to our summer visitors. Shelter and protection are also afforded all forms of wild 
life. Proper recognition of forest areas surrounding our inland lakes, along our 
streams, and flanking the Great Lakes and the Mississippi River, will very materially 
assist us in increasing our importance as a great playground. 


We cannot expect to go ahead cutting into our original timber supplies forever. 
Constructive methods and correct forestry practices must be brought into play, so 
that definite provision for renewal of supply may be assured. The forest in Wis- 
consin has always been of importance, and our location and logical development 
indicates that the forest will continue to be one of our major resources. The State 
must deal with this resource and with problems affecting it in some proper way. 


HON. A. J. GROESBECK 


Governor of Michigan 


Of paramount necessity to the State itself as well as of vital economic value 
to the nation, Michigan must formulate a definite forestry program. To me, 
as chief executive of this State, the accomplishment of such a program will be one 
of the most gratifying of my ambitions. 


Such a forestry program to be workable and practical must take into consid- 
eration the rights of our citizens. Such a program must be built upon a founda- 
tion that will insure the rehabilitation of the thousands of acres of devastated and 
idle lands now within our confines. It must be alike fair to the property owner, 
the timber operator, the community and to the citizens of this State. It must be a 
program that will encourage private reforestation as well as the community spirit. 
It must be a program that will grow trees that will bring back to the State and 
nation at least that part of its protective forest growth that will insure the perpetu- 
ity of the fertility of our lands, the conservation of our waters and the redemption of 
our wood-working industries. 


Michigan must and will have a comprehensive, workable, forestry program. I 
hope for this during my administration. 

















THE FOREST WHERE THE MISSISSIPPI BEGINS 


A DESCRIPTION OF THE WOODED AND LAKE-DOTTED TRACT WHERE THE FATHER OF 
WATERS FIRST SHAPES ITS COURSE TO THE SEA 


By D. Lange 


Author of “The Lure of the Mississippi” 


onan an old Spanish explorer, Panfilo de Nar- 

vaez, by name, in 1528 sailed past the wide spread 
estuary of the Mississippi River, what vague and mys- 
terious wonderment must have possessed him? Was 
it sea or river? If the latter, from whence did it 
come and what manner of country lay at its far-flung 
head? For almost three centuries the birthplace of the 
Father of Waters remained a mystery to the white 
man while along the winding reaches of its lower 
course and those of its larger tributaries, fearless ex- 
plorers, bold Indian fighters and hardy pioneers were 
pushing the American frontier westward and _ north- 
ward. 

There is no mystery today about the origin of the 
river, excepting the mystery of age-old Indian legends 
and of the unwritten adventures of the white men who 
sought out the river’s head. The region of a few 
thousand acres where the Mississippi first gathers its 
waters and shapes its course toward the ocean is today 


a State Forest under the jurisdiction of the Minnesota 
Forest Service. It is known as Itasca State Park and 
Forest and is situated some thirty miles southwest of 
the town of Bemidji. It embraces 32,000 acres, of 
which 6,000 are water, and was created in 1891 by Con- 
gress and the Minnesota Legislature to protect the 
source of our greatest river. 

Here the Minnesota Forest Service has built roads 
and trails, preserved much of the virgin forest, pro- 
tected the wild life, made available camp sites and 
hotel accommodations, and here every summer come 
thousands of tourists to spend a few days or a few 
weeks amid the wild beauty of forest bound lakes, 
shrouded in the interest and charm of a traditional 
spot. Itasca State Forest is the jewel of Minnesota’s 
state-owned forests. On the shore of Lake Itasca one 
stands at the cradle of the mighty river, but here its 
waters are quiet. Its soul is at rest. That is the spirit 
which pervades. 
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BEAUTIFUL LAKE ITASCA, THE SOURCE OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER, IN ITASCA STATE FOREST—ONE OF THE 


SUPERB VIEWS TO BE HAD FROM DOUGLAS LODGE, 


ERECTED BY THE 


STATE FOR THE ENTERTAINMENT AND 


COMFORT OF THE MANY TOURISTS AND VISITORS TO THE FOREST. 
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A LARGE, DESERTED BEAVER HOUSE IN A DRAINED POND ON NICOLLET CREEK. THE POND WAS MADE ABOUT 


1906 AND WAS ABANDONED AND DRAINED 
BUT ROUGH BEAVER MEADOW, 


ABOUT 19190. 


It is a curious fact that the exact source of the 
Mississippi has been known for less than a century. 
The honor of having discovered and described to the 
world the source belongs to Henry R. Schoolcraft, who 
first saw Lake Itasca in May, 1832. In Schoolcraft’s 
party was Rev. William T. Boutwell, who invented on 
the spot the name which has become accepted gener- 
ally for the source of the river. Rev. Boutwell made 
the name from the two Latin words, “Veritas caput,” 
the true head, by taking three syllables out of the 
two Latin words. 

The lake was, of course, well known to the French 
trappers and to the Chippewa Indians, who occupied 
the forest country of Northern Minnesota. The French 
called it Lac la Biche, and to the Indians it was known 
as Elk Lake. Lake Itasca has the shape of a wish- 
bone, with two arms pointing south and one pointing 
north. Its total length is about three miles and it 
varies in width from about an eighth of a mile to a 
little more than a mile. It is one of thousands of 
glacial lakes and it varies in depth from a few feet 
to about forty feet. 


Where Beavers Dam the Mississippi 


The river starts from the north arm, first flowing 
north and then east for about 150 miles, before it 
starts on its long course southward. It emerges from 
the lake as a small stream about twenty feet wide and 
deep enough to carry a canoe or rowboat at stages of 


THE PHOTOGRAPH WAS TAKEN IN 1911. 
FROM WHICH HEAVY CROPS OF WILD HAY ARE CUT ANNUALLY. 


IT IS NOW A RICH 


high water. But in midsummer it is often merely a 
small rambling creek, with too little water to float 
even a canoe or rowboat. It is small enough that from 
time to time, the beavers, who are now again very 
numerous in the Itasca forest, build a dam across the 
infant Mississippi. 

There have been many disputes as to whether Lake 
Itasca is the real source of the Mississippi. There is no 
use of reviving this old question. For all practical 
purposes Lake Itasca is the source of our great river, 
but it is true that there are several small streams and 
lakes which drain into Lake Itasca. But these streams 
are so small that in dry seasons they are either mere 
tiny brooklets, or run dry altogether. 

It may be of some interest to give an account of, at 
least, one of these so-called ultimate sources. The 
largest of them, going up stream, begins with Cham- 
bers Creek, which carries the overflow from a more 
southerly lake, now known as Elk Lake, into Lake 
Itasca. Chambers Creek is only about a quarter of a 
mile long. In seasons of high water, I have several 
times pushed a rowboat up its course, from Lake 
Itasca into Elk Lake. In periods of low water the 
creek consists of a number of separate pools with 
very little running water connecting them, but it is 
never entirely dry. 

Elk Lake itself is a fine lake of clear water, and 
deeper than Itasca. (On its east side, it is bordered by 
high banks, which are covered with fine groves of 
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THE FORESTER’'S CABIN ON DE SOTO LAKE, NEAR WHICH THE BLAZED 


NORWAY PINE STANDS. 


Norway pine. Many large cold permanent springs 
empty into it, and the lake itself reaches a depth of 
eighty-five feet. It is a glacial lake like all the other 
numerous lakes and ponds in the Itasca Forest. It is 
the second lake in size in the park, being about a 
mile wide and a mile and a half long. 


From the Roots of a Fallen Tamarack Tree 


Into Elk Lake run several very small streams. One of 
them is known as Elk Creek. A few years ago a 
friend and I followed this creek to its ultimate source. 
After we had traced its winding course for a mile 
through alder brush, tall grass and weeds which formed 
just the kind of cover in which the doe likes to hide 
its fawn, the creek became entirely dry, although the 
channel remained well marked. In a short time the 
riddle was solved by our coming to a beaver dam 
about seven feet high. Above the dam extended a large 
beaver pond about a quarter of a mile in length. We 
picked up the stream again above the pond, but a few 
rods beyond it came to an end under the roots of a 
fallen tamarack tree. Here was at that time the end 
of the Mississippi as a distinct current. 

But through a marsh of sphagnum moss and scat- 
tered tamaracks, water seeped into the beaver pond 
from another small marshy lake still farther south. 
And this lake in turn is connected by a ditch dug by 
beavers a long time ago with Little Elk Lake, quarter 
of a mile to the southwest. No brooks run into Little 
Elk Lake, which is therefore the absolute ultimate 
source of the Mississippi. It is a little farther from 
the Gulf of Mexico, as the river runs, than any other 
lake or pond that drains into Lake Itasca. 

Many of the smaller lakes in the park have neither 
inlet nor outlet and their water level oscillates about 





five feet or more within periods of 
twenty to twenty-five years. From 
about 1880 to 1900, these lakes were 
very low, and a growth of jack pine 
sprang up along the sandy beaches of 
some of them and on sandy ridges 
separating their bays. 

About 1906 these isolated lakes 
reached a high water stage and all the 
jack pines on their beaches and ridges 
were killed by drowning, because jack 
pines cannot live with their roots sub- 
merged. This condition was most 
marked on De Soto Lake. On a ridge 
separating the main body of the lake 
from a small bay I found in 1908 num- 
erous dead jack pines about twenty-five 
years old and large enough to be used 
in the building of a raft. At the time 
I cut them they were standing in a 
foot of water. The fact that they had 
grown there proves that the lake must 
have been very low for a period of 
some twenty-five years. These lakes 
seem to be approaching again a low water level, but 
they are not yet low enough to permit another growth 
of Jack pine on their beaches and sandy ridges. 





The Lost Explorers 


De Soto Lake is still given on some maps as the 
source of the Mississippi. The statement is false. The 
source of the Mississippi as a river is Lake Itasca, 
and its farthest ultimate source, if one may use the 
expression, is Little Elk Lake. De Soto Lake cannot 

















YOUNG DEVOTEES OF THE ROD AND LINE BAITING SUN- 
FISH IN DE SOTO LAKE. 
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be the source of any river, be- 
cause it has neither inlet nor 
outlet. In this respect it re- 
sembles many other small lakes 
in the park, which lie isolated 
on the height of land between 
Hudson Bay and the Gulf of 
Mexico. In 1912 I cut out an 
overgrown blaze on a Norway 
pine near the De Soto Lake 
forester’s cabin, and uncovered 
the following inscription: “A 
C. HALL’S LOST EXPLOR- 
ERS.” 

I have not been able to dis- 
cover who these men were. 
Presumably they were looking 
for the source of the Mississippi 





aa 


and found that the lake on [za aa 








which they were camping was 
not the source. 

These isolated lakes present 
some interesting problems in biology and change of 
climate, which have not yet been studied. In the 
water of one of them I found dead standing trees, 
which I estimated to be at least sixty years old. De 
Soto Lake and Morrison Lake, both from twenty to 
thirty-five feet deep, contained no bass and pickerel 
within the memory of white men. They have recently 
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NORWAY PINES IN ITASCA FOREST, SHOWING INJURY 
BY A SEVERE FOREST FIRE OF FORTY YHARS AGO. 








DOUGLAS LODGE IN ITASCA STATE PARK. ERECTED FOR THE COMFORT AND 
CONVENIENCE OF TOURISTS, IT IS BEAUTIFULLY LOCATED, COMMANDING A SUPERB 
VIEW OF LAKE ITASCA, THE SOURCE OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 


been stocked with large mouthed black bass, which 
thrive and multiply very rapidly. Can it be that in 
years past these lakes have at times been so low that 
the larger fish were frozen out? Both lakes contain 
several kinds of minnows and sunfish. De Soto Lake, 
which has excellent sunfish spawning ground, was 
filled to capacity with sunfish. 


More Wild Life to the Square Mile 


Itasca Park, as the region is generally called, em- 
braces now a square of seven miles. It is, of course, 
no park at all, but an area of wild primitive forest. 
It is a refuge for many kinds of game and wild birds, 
and one can see more wild life in Itasca on a smaller 
area and with less exertion than in any other region 
as easily accessible. 

White-tail deer are very abundant, others are fairly 
common. Porcupines are almost too numerous for 
the good of the forest, and all the smaller northern 
animals may be found there. Of late years raccoons 
have come into the park. In 1901 General Douglas 
liberated three beavers in the park, and the whole park 
is now so well stocked with them tnat the Forest 
Service has been obliged to trap about fifty of them 
annually, because their number has reached the limit 
of the food supply. 

A herd of about thirty elk is kept in a large en- 
closure between the two arms of the lake, and it is 
the plan to liberate some of them in the near future. 
In fact, two or three of them have escaped. There 
are no moose in the park, and they would probably not 
stay if they were introduced. There are a few black 
bears, although the region is not a very good bear 
country. Gray wolves occasionally stray into the park 
from the north, but coyotes have become quite plen- 
tiful and will have to be checked. 
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A Colony of Blue Herons 


Loons and blue herons are the most conspicuous 
large water birds, and the herons have at least one 
large colony of sixty nests. It is the intention of the 
Forest Service to place a number of wood duck boxes 
around the lakes, because hollow trees are scarce in 
the park. One year a family of black ducks lived on 
a secluded beaver pond all summer. 

The greatest need of the park is adequate fire pro- 
tection. The region lies near to the western limit of 
forests, and is subject to occasional drouths in late 


summer and fall. The forest is of the mixed northern 
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character, consisting of white pine, Norway pine, jack 
pine, balsam fir, spruce, tamarack, white cedar, paper 
birch, poplar, and a mixture of other broad-leafed 
species. 

Bradford Torrey might well have had Itasca State 
Park in mind when he wrote— 

“Ten thousand things we may have fretted ourselves 
about, uselessly or worse. But to have lived in the 
sun, to have loved natural beauty, to have felt the 
majesty of trees, to have enjoyed the sweetness of 
flowers and the music of birds—so much, at least, is 
not vanity or vexation of spirit.” 


FOREST POSSIBILITIES OF NORTHERN MINNESOTA 


AN INTERESTING ACCOUNT OF SOME STARTLING THINGS WHICH A FORESTER IS FINDING 
IN HIS STUDY OF CUT-OVER LANDS 


By T. Schantz Hansen, Cloquet Experiment Station 


3 gee evening as we sat eating our supper in front of 
our camp tents, a big touring car pulled up along 
side the road and stopped. A heavy-set man, whose 
eyes were hidden behind brown-colored glasses but whose 
Meshy face was highly colored from many days driving, 
climbed out and came over to us. He was from Chicago, 
he said, and was touring northern Minnesota with his 
family. He was puzzled about the country. He couldn’t 
seem to make it out. It was too big. There were too 
many great stretches of barren land. To his eye, un- 
accustomed to the northern cut-overs, it looked like 
something had stopped functioning somewhere. 


He had become so curious that he wanted to ask some 
questions. He asked many questions and we told him 
the story of the land. When we had finished and he 
could think of nothing more to ask, he took off his brown 
goggles and wiping them reflectively remarked : 

“Well, sir, I thought I ran a pretty big business down 
in Chicago, but this country up here! I’ll say it’s a man- 
sized job.” 

Bigness of country! Barrenness of large areas of 
land! These two things above all others impress them- 
selves upon the traveler through northern Minnesota. 
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TO THE TRAVELER SPEEDING THROUGH BY AUTOMOBILE OR TRAIN THE COUNTRY LOOKED LIKE BRUSH LAND, 
BUT AN EXAMINATION OF CUT-OVER AREAS SHOWED THAT WHERE FIRES HAVE BEEN KEPT OUT A VOLUNTEER 
FOREST IS SPRINGING UP. 





FOREST POSSIBILITIES OF NORTHERN MINNESOTA 
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THROUGH THIS STRETCH OF VIRGIN NORWAY PINE WINDS THE PORTAGE FROM TROUT LAKE TO SAND POINT 
LAKES, NORTHERN MINNESOTA. THE REGION IS MUCH USED: AND WELL POSTED FOR FIRE PROTECTION. 
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ST. LOUIS COUNTY HAS ALMOST A HALF MILLION ACRES IN LAKES, THE BEAUTY OF WHICH ARE MBAS- 
URED LARGELY BY THE EXTENT TO WHICH THEIR SHORES REMAIN WOODED. 


THIS IS A TYPICAL EXAMPLE. 
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And yet, it is only a matter of a hundred years since 
the soldiers at Fort Snelling started the first saw mill in 
the state. It is less than half that long since the Lumber 
Industry as we know it began its inroads on the immense 
areas of pine in the state. In that period of fifty years 
what appeared to be an almost inexhaustible mine of 
timber has been depleted to such an extent that the few 
remaining stands of virgin timber cause comment. In 
fact, some few sections have been preserved that future 
generations may know what a wonderful resource this 
state once possessed. 


Cut-Over Areas Appear As Economic Millstone 


The areas once heavily timbered have been turned into 
an apparent waste. Comparatively little of it has been 


FORESTRY 


ness and on a dollar and cent basis. One of the most 
important things in any business is to know the stock on 
hand. In forestry the stock on hand is timber and land. 
The latter is easily secured, the former is more difficult, 
and almost impossible with respect to the younger age 
classes found on the cut-over areas. The proposition of 
studying the true condition of cut-over lands by an actual 
stock taking was started by the Cloquet Forest Experi- 
ment Station three years ago. After three years of field 
work, what seemed like a hopeless and baffling proposi- 
tion is beginning to show results which are more or less 
startling. The intensive examination of the cut-over area 
brings out the fact that things are not always as they 
seem. The situation is not hopeless, or is it beyond the 
limit of human endeavor to work out the solution. In 
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THIS PICTURE SHOWS THAT WHERE FIRES HAVE BEEN KEPT OUT FOR A NUMBER OF YEARS THE VOLUNTEER 
FOREST BECOMES A REAL FOREST. PROPER PROTECTION FROM FIRE POINTS THE WAY TO REFOREST MILLIONS 
OF ACRES OF BARREN LAND WHICH IS NOW A LIABILITY TO THE LAKE STATES. 


developed into farm land and we have come to regard the 
remainder as a necessary evil. The vastness of the area 
involved and its appearance of barrenness makes it seem 
as though it were humanly impossible to remedy the 
situation. It might almost seem that we are doomed to 
have the cut-over areas around our necks forever as an 
economic millstone. 

It is never safe to base opinions on casual glances, 
especially in such large and important questions as this. 
It is one of the functions of a Forest Experiment Station 
to foster forestry. We must consider forestry as a busi- 


fact, the outlook is unusually bright and the economic 
situation will soon be such that the use of our cut-over 
lands will be solved. 

It was necessary to confine the study to a limited area 
in order that the data could be better applied. St. Louis 
county was selected because it was typical of the northern 
yvart of the state and was easily accessible because of the 
wonderful road system. It contains vast areas of -cut- 
wer lands and some virgin timber. The statistics given 
here apply to only St. Louis county, but serve to indicate 
the condition of the entire northern portion of the state. 











. 





FOREST POSSIBILITIES OF 


Statistics in themselves are dry but are necessary and 
useful tools in shaping ideas and proving facts. In using 
them we can often forget that they are mere figures. 


A Matter Of Mere Figures 


St. Louis county is the largest in the state, in fact, it 
has a larger area than some of our states; about 4,250,000 
acres of which 3,800,000 acres are land, the remainder 
being lakes and rivers. A rough classification divides 
this net land area equally into land unfit for farming 
under present methods and conditions and land fit for 
farming, or I,900,000 acres to each class. It would 
simplify matters considerably if these areas were in com- 
pact bodies, but they are scattered here and there with 
no rhyme or reason. The extent of forest land in this 
county alone cannot help but impress one with the fact 
that its very quantity makes it important enough to war- 
rant considerable thought. 

We have 1,900,000 acres of farm land in the county. 
Some of it is as good and rich land as can be found any- 
where, some of it is not so good. The census of 1920 
shows a total of 93,000 acres of land improved since the 
time they started improving land in 1855. The rate of 
improvement will increase, that is granted, but much of 
the area will raise one, two, or three crops of trees before 
it is needed for the plow and leave the soil in better condi- 
tion. This adds considerably to the 1,900,000 acres which 
we consider as forest land. Remember now we are deal- 
ing with one county of this great state and there are at 
least twelve that fall in this class. Just consider the 
economic importance of the area. 

The method used in this study need not be described 
here. Altogether 103 sections were examined intensively. 
These were located in the various surface and soil con- 
ditions found in the county. Certain types of land were 
avoided because as soon as any cutting was done here the 
land was cleared for the plow. These areas were the old 
lake beds. 


Something More Than Brush Land 


The intensive examination showed the cut-over areas 
to be in a producing state and not just an area of brush 
land as a casual glance would indicate. Even in the rock 
regions where popular opinion has the hills as a rock 
waste, these hills were found to be in a producing state 
and not barren. A complete analysis of the data showed 
only 4 per cent of the cut-over lands to be barren and 
without second growth. Only 4 per cent of this vast and 
apparently hopelessly barren areas in urgent need of 
An area small enough to lie entirely in the 
What then 


planting. 
realm of financial and physical possibility. 
do we find on these cut-over areas? 

On half of the cut-over land we find a stand of hard- 
woods. Hardwoods in this section mean birch and pop- 
ple stands with probably a sprinkling of less than Io per 
cent of pine, spruce, or balsam. On a quarter of the 
area we find mixed stands. Mixed stands are those 
stands of birch and popple which contain more than 10 
per cent and less than 60 per cent of pine, spruce, or 
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balsam in mixture. On a tenth of the area, conifers are 
coming in. It is rather disappointing to find such a small 
percentage of the area coming back to the original species, 
but even that has its bright side. The remaining 13 per 
cent is swamp and muskeg which was not considered in 
this study because of its uncertain status and the little 
that is known about tree growth and the perpetuation of 
the forest on this type of land. 


Repeated Fires Make Pigmy Forests 


It is unfortunate but true that the younger age classes 
predominate in the stands of second growth. It is 
rare that it takes more than a year or two after cutting 
for a stand of young growth to start. In spite of this, 
the areas cut thirty years ago are rarely ever occupied 
by stands about thirty years old. The proportion of 
seedling stage stands in the second growth was large, 78 








SOME SECTIONS OF VIRGIN FOREST HAVE BEEN PRE- 
SERVED THAT FUTURE GENERATIONS MAY KNOW WHAT 
A WONDER-RESOURCE MINNESOTA ONCE POSSESSED. 
IN THIS STAND OF NORWAY PINE THE STATE HAS 
BUILT COMFORTABLE CABINS FOR SUMMER TOURISTS. 


per cent being in this stage. Trees in this stage averaged 
about 8 feet in height and seven years in age. Twelve 
percent of the stands were in the sapling stage. The 
trees in this stage averaged 15 feet in height and 12 
years of age. Ten per cent of the stands were in the 
pole stage, and averaged about 25 feet in height and 25 
years in age. 

This predominance of younger age classes is due to 
two factors. The first being that much of the area has 
been cut over more than once and brush disposal incident 
to logging has destroyed the young growth. The second 
factor is the repeated burning to which the areas have 
been subjected. The progress of fire protection has 
greatly lessened the danger of repeated burning. We are 
still far from a complete solution of the fire question. 


(Continued on Page 757) 
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PROTECTING THE OUTDOORS 


A million and a half peo- 
ple, in round numbers, every 
year invade the States of 
Wisconsin and 





THE SUMMER 
TOURIST 





Michigan, 
Minnesota, seeking out-door recreation. There are two 
seasons for them. In July and August the north country 
is swarming with summer tourists. They are every- 
where—in the woods, on the highways, in, on and around 
the lakes. They are seeking the best the land has to 
offer,—fishing, boating, swimming, camping, hiking or 
just serenely resting in the cool forest. The car from 
New York is parked under kindly pines beside the car 
from Oregon along with half a dozen from Illinois and 
as many more from Iowa. But by the time the Septem- 
ber rains are well begun, this army of summer tourists is 
largely gone. 





When the Indian summer 
creeps down from the north 
and the ducks begin to fly 
overhead and the game sea- 
sons for fowl, deer and small fur-bearing animals open, 
another army of travelers—the yun sportsmen,—sweep 
up from the south and in from the east and west. The 
woods resound with the bang of the shotgun and the bing 
of the rifle. The game becomes restless, wary and on 
the move. By Christmas, the season’s bag is well filled 
and the second army of invasion has retreated. 

These recreational visitors 
leave annually upwards of 
seventy-five million dollars in 
the three States. The amount 
is on the increase. The tourist trade has become a lead- 
ing industry in the north country. It is upbuilding the 
railroads and the highways of the back country. It is 
dotting the lake shores with hotels and summer lodges. 
It is pulling many a farmer through lean years pending 
the development of new land. It is saving many a mer- 
chant and many a county from bankruptcy. It is remak- 
ing the north country. 





ENTER THE GUN 
SPORTSMAN 














A FORTUNE FROM 
TOURIST TRADE 








No need to ask why this 
army of a million and a half 
Americans from distant 
States, with money in their 
pockets and buoyant anticipation in their hearts, seeks 
the north woods country. The traveler in search of 
recreation is attracted by what nature has to offer—by its 
woods, its lakes, its fishing, its game, its roads, its camp- 
ing spots. Rich in the historic glory of vast forests and 
innumerable lakes, this north country has long been 
famous as a tourist land. The States are now capitaliz- 
ing as they have never done before what is left of their 
natural resources. They are advertising them throughout 
the nation, forming tourist and summer resort organiza- 
tions, building wonderful roads, seeking to conserve the 





CAPITALIZING 
NATURE 














game and fish by man-made laws. Between States a 
lively competition has developed. 

In view of what is taking 
place and of the possibilities 
of making this north country 
many times larger and more 
attractive as a pleasure land, we think it is time to give a 
little serious consideration to a few fundamental elements 
in the undertaking. Seventy-five million dollars annually 
from tourist trade! Figured as a six per cent return, the 
valuation of the capital investment amounts to $1,250,- 
000,000. Add the value of the game and fish taken each 
year, the internal recreational trade created, the returns 
from lumber, pulpwood, poles, posts and firewood, the 
capital investment assumes a value of over five billion 
dollars. An investment surely worth thinking about! 

Land, forest and _ water 
constitute this investment 
principal. What is the guar- 
- anty of its stability and per- 
manence? Ordinarily we think of land as something 
permanent and without land there can be no forests and 
no lakes. But land alone, barren and unwatered, is a 
desert. Spot the barren land with twenty thousand lakes 
with barren shores and it still remains a barren, shade- 
less, monotonous country, lean in game, fish and natural 
scenery. It has no voice to call the tourist or the sports- 
man from distant lands. 





TIME FOR SERI- 
OUS THINKING 











LAND, FOREST 
AND WATER 








But to the land with its 
twenty thousand lakes, add a 
fair proportion of forests and 
the country at once becomes 
transformed as completely as 
dull rock is transformed by the glitter of traces of gold. 
The heart leaps at the sight of it, even at the telling of 
it. In the mind of the recreationist, the forest mirrors 
game, birds, flowers, trails, cool shade, restful places, 
beautiful roads, wooded lake shores, and shadowed waters 
where the fish gather on hot days. Of the three—land, 
forest and water—the forest is the pillar of permanence 
and stability, upon which recreational development in the 
lake States rests today and in the future. There is no 
theory or argument about it. 





FORESTS—THE 
PILLAR OF 
PERMANENCE 











Years ago, nature loaned 
the lake States a magnificent 
forest—-one of the finest in 
the world. That the States 
felt no obligation to use the borrowed capital with wise 
foresight is common knowledge, written large across the 
face of the north country. With it, they built a large 
lumber industry and hastened the development oi their 
commonwealths and of those to the south, west and east. 
That was right and inevitable, but the manner of doing 
it left the debt but half paid. There remains outstanding 





A LOAN FROM 
NATURE 
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forty million acres of treeless barrens and here and there 
a small balance of old virgin forests. 

The lumber industry now 
is nearly gone and on the de- 
pleted remains of that original 
: forest capital the lake States 
are seeking to build a great national playground. The 
time has come for them to consider what has happened 
in the past in terms of what may happen in the future. 
The forest is their limiting factor. Sooner or later, 
they must face the fact that their depleted forest capital 
still is shrinking and the foundation gradually is slipping 
from under the rising temple of their greater outdoors. 
What is being done to 
THE CURSE OF check the forest loss? In 
THE NORTH each of the three States, 
forest protection and forest 
reconstruction has been booted about politically for years, 
choked here, throttled there and fanned alive when neces- 
sity arose. As a result they trail far behind other public 
work. Fires—the curse of the north country—continue 





THE LIMITING 
FACTOR 




















to consume thousands of acres of growing timber, fur- 
nishing flaring headlines of exaggeration in the news- 
papers and frightening tourists from the country; lakes 
continue to be drained, increasing the fires and routing 


the game; reforestation proceeds at a slow pace although 
the success of planting has been repeatedly demonstrated. 

Minnesota, which leads the 
States in actual forest pro- 
gress, grudgingly appropriates 

' $125,000 for its Forest De- 
partment, of which eighty per cent is spent for fire pro- 
tection, when it should provide a sum three or four times 
greater. In Wisconsin, forestry is practically at a stand- 
still. The State is spending $15,000 for fire protection 
and trusting to luck that it will not awaken some hot, 
windy summer to a great conflagation and another great 
blackened blot on its northern landscape. Michigan with 
less than a hundred thousand dollars has thus far failed 
to lift the mortgage from its forest land counties. 

Thus inadequate action con- 
tinues to eat away the forest 
balance while the States has- 
ten to capitalize the vanish- 
ing remains with large programs of road building, game 
propagation and recreational development. A great in- 
dustry—lumbering—rose and thrived in the Lake States 
and then it collapsed because men had ignored the de- 
cisive factor—the forest—in the capital investment with 
which the industry had been built. 

Are the Lake States going to repeat the mistake? 





STATE 
APATHY 











EXPERIENCE AND 
ITS LESSON 








WHERE EDUCATION IS NEEDED 


Some people still have the 
idea that foresters want to 
make every piece of raw land 
they clap their eyes upon into 
a forest. A foolish idea, of course, but not uncommon 
in the land clearing States of Michigan, Minnesota and 
Wisconsin, where agricultural propagandists have boomed 
every likely crop but timber—the one crop the States are 
now most in need of. Public understanding of what 
forestry actually contemplates is surprisingly at loose 
ends in many minds. There are those who are against 
forestry because they believe forestry and agriculture are 
enemies. There are those who still believe that a state 
or national forest having been set apart, a high fence 
would be built around it and the public kept out. There 
are those who are for forestry in principle but who have 
been led to believe that it is impracticable to fit it into the 
scheme of progress. And so on. 

The effect is the effect of 
THE MISSING ignorance, reflected in the 
CROP small amount of progress 
! which these States have made 
in forestry during the past decade. Agricultural develop- 
ment has been the cry, but it has been an agricultural 
program without a timber crop. Propaganda started 
years ago by conscienceless land speculators whose stock 
in trade is cheap cut-over lands, has been a large factor 
in stifling forestry and in confusing the public mind as 
to its proper place in State development. Fortunately, 
the States have made much progress in throttling this 
type of operator, but in advancing the use of land for 





FOOLISH 
IDEAS 























specially adapted crops they have made relatively little 
progress, so far as land suitable only for growing forests 
is concerned. 





Both Michigan and Min- 
nesota give forestry courses 
at their agricultural colleges 
and excellent work is being 
done with the small amount of money provided. But the 
departments are inadequately supported financially to 
permit the State wide extension work needed to give the 
forest its economic place on the land. In Wisconsin, at 
the State University at Madison, forestry is tucked away 
in one little course of two lectures twice a week for one 
semestre. And this is in spite of the fact that, according 
to the last census, the farm woodlots in Wisconsin, 
yielded $16,500,000 worth of forest products in 1919, a 
crop value exceeding only by that of corn, oats, hay and 
clover, and potatoes and that on Wisconsin farms timber 
ranks first in acreage. 


LAKE STATES 
FORESTRY 











In a recent speech, Secre- 
tar Wallace of the United 
States Department of Agri- 
culture, said: “Timber is a 
crop; one of our most important crops. It grows, ripens 
and becomes ready for the harvest just as other agricul- 
tural crops. It should be harvested in season and another 
crop grown for the use of future generations. It must 
be protected from fire, from plant diseases, from insect 
pests, just as other agricultural crops are protected. 
That requires the services of the horticulturist, of the 
entomologist, of the plant pathologist and of the forest 





GIVE THE FOR- 
EST ITS PLACE 
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specialist, all of these men being specially trained in their 
own lines, working together in closest co-operation.” 
Coming from so eminent an authority, does not that 


FORESTRY 


put it up to the agricultural colleges to give forestry the 
piace in their educational activities which the interests 
of their State demand? 


THE COMMON ENEMY 


Forest destruction breeds 





- res 4 res. q ense f Tr 
THE MAKER OF forest fires. -In a dense fo 
IDLE LAND est the coolness, the shade, 


the surface litter of decaying 








vegetation, all hold the native moisture. The hot sun 
filters through the leafy canopy in slender shafts that 
scarcely temper the humidity; the drying winds are 
checked. Only a prolonged drought can make the forest 
highly inflammable. With the timber cut, all this is 
changed, the canopy is gone, the sun now reaches the 
surface litter and dries it out. The debris from cutting 
seasons quickly, each resinous branch a potential torch. 
Days or weeks elapse without rain and the kindling is 
ready for the first chance spark. Once ignited, it burns 
fiercely and fast. Scattered vegetation in its path is 
killed but not consumed, and remains to dry out and pro- 
vide fuel for another fire. Repeated fires reduce the 
vegetation to the poorest of weeds or brush, and an area 
has been laid waste, with only charred stumps to show 
what nature once produced there. 

If a waiting settler could 





WHY BURNS RE- turn this clearing to account, 


MAIN BURNS and build in the ashes a pro- 


ductive farm home, the man- 
ner of clearing would be less important. All honor to 
those hardy farmers, who in our modern times, typify the 
pioneers. But in nine cases out of ten, there is no wait- 








ing settler. The land which has escaped clearing for 
generations is often fit for no crop except timber. And 
so, almost always, the burned area remains only a burn, 
to be added to that desolate region of blackened stumps 
and tangled briers which forms the idle land problem in 
the Lake States. 

It is unthinkable that an area which in the aggregate 
is as large as the State of New York should remain idle, 
or even in a condition of low productivity. Exper- 
ience more and more points to the fact that much of it 
will reach its highest usefulness in growing again the 
forests it formerly supported. And since fire is chiefly 
responsible for the idle land problem the greatest step in 
the solution of that problem will be the control of fire. 

As long as a region is sub- 
ject to inordinate fire hazards, 

HELP NATURE : Rhigr 
AND NATURE there is little chance that a 
WILL HELP US timber crop requiring fifty 
years or more to mature will 














long survive. No grower of timber can take the chance. 
We must reduce the fire loss before forestry can find the 
business basis which will make it successful. Yet curi- 
ously enough, if we had well stocked forests in place of 
slashings and old burns the forest fire menace would be- 
come relatively small, for the dense green forest pro- 
tects itself. If we help nature to establish forests nature 
will help us in fighting the common enemy, fire. 


MICHIGAN’S LAND SURVEY 


One of the most encourag- 
ing and at the same time 
most progressive steps yet 





A PROGRESSIVE 
UNDERTAKING 


/ undertaken in land manage- 
ment is that contemplated by the State of Michigan. It 
is a Land Economic Survey, the object of which is to 
gather for each county the information needed to direct 
the development of land and other natural resources 
along sound economic lines. The survey is to be in the 
nature of an inventory of resources and a determination 
in so far as may be possible of how land and water may 
be put to its highest use. 

The project is already under way, having been started 
during the past summer by co-operative financing on the 
part of the State Departments of Conservation and Agri- 
culture, the Michigan Agricultural College and the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. The executive direction of the 
work has been assigned the State Geologist. Field crews 
completed Charlevoix County this summer, studying and 
recording information on land types, soil values, land 
uses, forest conditions, recreational development and _ pos- 
sibilities, fish and game, water power, forest fires, taxa- 
tion problems, etc. In order to continue the work to 
include other counties of the State, the Legislature will 
be asked for an annual appropriation of $200,000. 





There is probably no State 
in the union more in need of 
such a survey than Michigan. 
Many parts of the State have 
been for years and still are going backward because of 
misuse of land. Many counties, it is said, are bankrupt 
or nearly so and land is reverting to the State at the 
rate of 100,000 acres a year for non-payment of taxes. 
Yet all of this land has value if put to its proper use. 
What is it best suited for? If not for agriculture now 
or in the near future, what is its value for forestry, 
recreation, wild life or some other economic use? And 
how can its proper utilization be brought about? The 
survey, it is expected, will answer these questions and 
thus provide an intelligent and comprehensive basis for 
Michigan’s development. 





THE STRENGTH 
OF THE SOIL 








“Any policy which does not 
provide for economic utiliza- 
THE INCENTIVE : hea 
TO PRIVATE tion of all land is inade- 
REFORESTATION quate,” says Michigan’s di- 
rector of Agricultural De- 
velopment. “It would be fortunate if it could be shown 
to the owner that he might expect a fair return from 
growing trees as a crop. It would permanently prevent 








(Continued on Page 758) 
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MICHIGAN'S FIGHT FOR FORESTS 


By P. S. Lovejoy 


Secretary Michigan Forestry Association 


REGULAR historian would have to begin at the 

other end, but the fact is that Michigan is setting 
the pace for the nation in matters of land economics. That 
is curious, too, for decade after decade Michigan has 
been the favorite hangout for the sand-land swindlers, 
the boomer and the forest fire. But perhaps economic 
diseases develop their own anti-toxins. If so, perhaps 
Michigan’s sudden change may be explained. A third 
of Michigan is virtually or actually bankrupt. Many 
other states are in like shape; but Michigan admits it. 


“No Hokum At All,” Says Governor 


In any case, having listened to the heads of State 
Departments and Bureau Chiefs, and having checked 
through their detailed and interlocking plan for the 


stopping at every house to find out whether it was 
occupied, and if so, how the occupants happened to be 
there and how they were getting along; and how far 
it was to school and water; and asking what had be- 
come of the people who used to live in the empty 
houses; and how long since fire had been on the hill; 
and kicking old stumps to find out what sort of forest 
had originally been on that land, and marking in on 
the tally sheets what sort of forest was there now—if 
any at all, and what sort of forest was apt to be there 
in fifty years; and comparing what they found on the 
land with the records in the courthouse; taking in- 
ventory of land affairs—from deer sign and trout to 
the area of farms in alfalfa and the assessed value of 


virgin basswood... Perfectly real; in Michigan; just 











WHAT HAS BECOME OF THE FAMILIES WHO ONCE LIVED ON THESE FARMS, NOW DESERTED? THERE WERE 
THOUSANDS OF ACRES OF ABANDONED AND BANKRUPT LAND AND WITHIN TEN YEARS THE STATE HAD LOST 
10,500 FARMS AND A BILLION FEET OF LUMBER WAS BEING IMPORTED EVERY YEAR. 


reclamation of Michigan’s idle lands, now amounting 
to some 12,000,000 acres, it seemed too good to be true. 
So I went in and asked Governor Groesbeck about it. 
This was a campaign year, I said. And how much of 
all this program stuff was real and bona fide adminis- 
tration policy and how much of it was campaign 
hokum ? 

No hokum at all, the Governor told me. And, yes, 
it would be correct to state that the Governor would 
take the essentials of the big idea out on the stump 
this fall: Inventory-survey, fire control, farm and for- 
est development. And, yes, the facts were uncomfort- 
able—but not to be denied. Time to go straight. 

Up in Charlevoix county ‘I ‘saw the crews of the 
official Soil and Economic Survey quartering the 
country, mapping soil and topography and cover; 


as the professors of the Michigan Academy of Science 
had recommended in 1920. Astonishing. 

On the oldest State Forest where, in 1905, we stu- 
dents had dragged our clothesline surveyor’s chains 
through the scattering brush for $20 a month, I saw 
whole forests of popple and oak and pine, almost 
merchantable already; saw a hundred miles of  rod- 
wide, tractor-made fire lines blocking the quarter and 
forty lines, and lookout towers sticking up every few 
miles; thousands of acres of hand-set pine, doing 
nicely ; one of the biggest forest nurseries in America, 
with a seed-extracting house in one corner and a con- 
crete reservoir, under ground, as big as a church and 
filled by a hydraulic ram. 

In Lansing the Secretary of the Conservation De- 
partment spread out a chart bigger than his desk and 
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argued with me as to the stumpage increment reason- 
ably to be expected during 60 years, and whether the 
planting of 100,000 acres of pine a year would be 
enough. 


The Commissioner Stands Up In Meeting 


The Commissioner of Agriculture stood up in meet- 
ing to demand that the lumbermen, foresters and tax 
experts fix up the timberland tax laws so that a land- 














WHERE FOREST SCHOOL STUDENTS IN 1905 DRAGGED 
A SURVEYOR’S CHAIN IS NOW A FOREST OF POPPLE: 
AND OAK AND PINE. = 


owner might have a decent chance to grow a crop of 


timber on lands not yet profitably available for farm, 
crops. And the head of the Conservation Department’. 


stood up in meeting to say that the fires must be 
stopped, and the fire chief said that half a million dol- 
lars a year would not be too much to do the job. 

Then the lumbermen and farm-bureau and develop- 
ment men, and the foresters and colonization agents 
and professors all said “Amen” and the ayes had it, 
and it was so ordered. In Michigan, June, 1922. As- 
tonishing. 

How all that happened to happen is the history of 
it, I suppose. But the regular historians like to handle 
it cold and this is hot stuff; so it has to be handled 
irregularly and all that it proves is that the Automatic 
Fool Killer is still working. 

Charles W. Garfield, of Grand Rapids, went broke 
in the nursery business, but remained interested in 
growing trees while becoming a big banker, State Sen- 
ator and so forth. Way back in the nineties he tried 
to persuade the Agricultural College to teach some 
forestry, but he couldn’t sell the idea. So he tried it 
on the University, but without much chance of success. 
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The Cowpuncher From Texas 


It happened, however, that Professor Spaulding of 
the University’s botany department had promised Dr. 
Fernow to write a monograph on the white pine, Michi- 
gan being that pine’s favorite state. But in trying to 
write a monograph for Dr. Fernow the professor bit 
off more than he could chew. Luckily he was able 
to wish off part of the work on one of his advanced 
students, named Roth, recently a cowpuncher in Texas 
who had pointed north. So Dr. Fernow met young 
Mr. Roth and presently took him to Washington to 
get him properly indurated. Leaving Washington for 
the young Mr. Pinchot to untangle, Dr. Fernow and 
the now Professor Roth started the new school of 
forestry at Cornell. 

Senator Garfield and his associates somehow found 
a way to reach the University authorities, and, when 
the New York legislature in 1902 ditched the Cornell 
school, Professor Roth came back to Ann Arbor to 
open a department of forestry; his equipment in 1903 
consisting of some warped calipers, a set of Schlich 
and a part-time botanist. 

Attendance at the school grew distressingly fast, 
even though the Agricultural College soon opened an- 
other school of forestry. Besides running his depart- 
ment and teaching a dozen courses, Professor Roth was 
traveling the state, winter and summer—for many 
years wholly at his own expense—addressing any au- 
dience which would give him a hearing. Practical 
business men and their organizations were not much 
interested, but the Women’s Clubs were all jazzed up 
by. the new conservation gospels. 

“As Professor Roth camped on the trail a lumberman 
would. now and then approach, nibble a little, snort, 
and “digappear into the dense political brush. 

By*this time many isolated individuals and organi- 


“zations “had begun to affiliate to promote forestry, and 


the Pinchot-Roosevelt period was opening. By 1905 
the Michigan Forestry Association was organized and 
the Women’s Clubs had badgered the legislature into 
creating a Forestry Commission and into designating 
two ragged little chunks of devastated and tax-reverted 
land as “Forest Reserves.” 


Six Hundred Dollars and a Title 


As Forest Warden with a salary of $1,000 a year, 
Professor Roth and his student crews found enough 
down cedar in the old burned swamps to make the 
“Reserves” almost pay their way. As head of the 
University’s forest department he was meanwhile really 
quite up against it for help with the teaching. The 
regents having finally allowed $600 and a title, the 
head of the department assigned his salary as State 
Forest Warden and Assistant Professor Mulford ap- 
pears on the scene. 

The Forestry Association was now active and im- 
portunate. Its resolutions year after year dealt with 
fire, taxation, devastation, land policy, deficit in forest 
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products, woodlots, and the exploitation of alleged 
farm lands, in phrasing still pertinent for most states 
and for the nation. The Association’s efforts concen- 
trated on fire and the state’s methods of handling the 
tax-reverted lands thrown overboard by the lumber- 
men. The resolutions of 1907 recite that within five 
years over 800,000 acres of such tax-reverted lands 
have been sold by the state for about,a dollar an acre, 
have been bought for the little timber left on them, 
skinned and thrown back to the fires and the re- 
peddling agencies of the State Land Office. 


“Let Them Theorists Rave!” 


In 1908, at Battle Creek, the Association staged a 
protest meeting against the Game, Fish and Fire War- 
den, alleging incompetence and negligence. Such im- 
putations were stoutly denied by the Lansing worthies 
who promptly pointed out that the legislature had al- 
ways regarded game and fish policing as more im- 
portant than fire and that the appropriations were 
wholly inadequate for either line of work. Why blame 
the officials when the system was at fault? 

They got away with it. They continued to get away 
with it until about 1919. First they pretended that they 
were doing “everything possible with the funds avail- 
able”; then they wrote fire reports which preposter- 
ously minimized the damages done by fire. Having 
killed their case in advance, the fire appropriations re- 
mained inadequate and the old alibi was good for an- 
other year. There was much mean work in fighting 
fire, but in the game and fish organization was con- 
siderable pie: “Let them theorists rave on!” 

The 1908 fire season was very bad and the losses 
were tremendous and included the town of Metz. The 
Fire Warden’s report for that year is a curiosity even 
among Michigan fire documents. Over 2,000,000 acres 
are acknowledged to have been burned over. Total 
damages are put at about a dollar an acre. “Benefits” 
from the fires are solemnly listed, county by county 
and total a quarter million dollars. The land has been 
made easier for settlers to clear! A chapter on “Ex- 
travagant Estimates of Damages” attends to Professor 
Roth and the Forestry Association campaigners by 
suggesting that such reports were written “from a 
parlor car on a fast train or a first-class hotel.” Any- 
way, the Fire Warden notes, the fires of 1871, 1881 
and 1894 were a whole lot worse than those of 1908— 
so there! A single well hidden paragraph vaguely 
suggests that perhaps a better fire-fighting organiza- 
tion will sometime become available. 

With all its drums beating, the Forestry Association 
attacked the next legislature and succeeded in getting 
appointed an official “Inquiry Into Tax Lands and 
Forestry.” The report is a queer hodge-podge of un- 
supported allegation and poignant fact. The state’s 
land affairs are rotten, it is charged; graft and the 
exploitation of agriculturally worthless lands and tim- 
ber-skinning have become notorious and intolerable. 


Insiders Spike the Forestry Bill 


The Forestry Association put in and urged a bill. 
The old-line insiders spiked that bill and let it go 
through. The Public Domain Commission, consisting 
of Secretary of State, Auditor General, Superintendent 
of Education and representatives from the governing 
boards of the University, Agricultural College and 
School of Mines, is created and given jurisdiction, over 
state tax lands, state forests, waters and immigration. 
Game, fish and fire administration remains in the hands 
of a Governor-appointed warden. The law required 
that the Commission maintain at least 200,000 acres 
of state forests. 


The Forestry Association was inclined to regard the 
Public Domain Commission as its legitimate child and 
seems quite to have expected to take it by the hand 
and lead it into pleasant places. But the event was 
quite otherwise. Having absorbed the functions of the 
old Forestry Commission, about the first thing the new 
Commission did was to lay off the State Forest War- 
den and all his works. A crisis was precipitated in 
the affairs of the University’s forestry department. 
Professor Mulford resigned to accept the chair of 
forestry at the new Cornell school. Professor Roth 
was left to teach a hundred. students single-handed. 
The Forestry Association became disgusted and let 
that be known abroad, but nobody of any importance 
seems to have cared a bit. 

Then Professor Roth resigned to return to Cornell. 
The regents calmly attempted to find a successor, dis- 
covered something as to the standing of their forestry 











THE GAME AND FIRE WARDEN HAD DISCOVERED THAT 
THE GAME AND FUR ANIMALS ABSOLUTELY REQUIRE 
GREEN FOREST COVERT. 
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department and hired back the man who created it, 
giving him facilities for enlarging his staff and equip- 
ment. This was in 1912. 

Lansing and Ann Arbor were now hardly on speaking 


terms. After having been well slapped by its thank- 


less progeny, 
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Finally the deadlock having become about complete, 
in 1915, after delicate negotiations between Ann Arbor 
and Lansing, the Commission and the Association came 
into tentatively amicable contact. As the price of 
burying the hammer the Association demanded that 

the Commis- 





the Associa- 
tion decided to 
wait watchful- 
ly. Besides, it 
had _ strained 
itself in its 
attack on the 
legislature and 
a secretary 
had been care- 
less in ac- 
k no wledging 
receipts. Ann 
Arbor. was 
writing books 
and_ teaching. 
Grand Rapids 
was banking. 
Detroit was 
practicing law. 
The Associa- 


5 sion  promul- 

| gate something 
in the nature 
of a_ general 
pian or policy. 

Hesitatingly 
the Commis- 
sion permitted 
its State For- 
ester to blue- 
print a 60-year 
planting plan 
for the State 
Forests, now 
grown to some 
400,000 acres. 
This plan was 
given the Uni- 
versity forest- 


ers for consid- 
eration. Other 
careful nego- 





tion flag re- 


mained at wyovsanps OF ACRES OF HANDSET PINE 


half-mast. THE OLDEST STATE 


Things seemed to have gone to pot. 
nation of the regulars, the Commission employed a 
Biltmore graduate, called him State Forester, set him 
well out in the Roscommon sands and pretty much 
forgot him. To the horror of the faithful the Com- 
mission had taken as its secretary and active executive 
an ex-State Land Commissioner, the law setting up no 
specifications as to this officer, save that he should 
have “a good general knowledge of Michigan land 


To the conster- 


laws.” 


The Dark Age In Michigan Forestry 


The dark age of Michigan forestry lies between 1910 
and 1915. Of it little is to be recorded, save that the 
Public Domain Commission appears to have given 
adequate attention to the leasing of the St. Claire flats, 
and discharged its obligation im re agricultural de- 
velopment by printing an ornate bulletin called “Michi- 
gan—The Land of Plenty.” Whenever the Commission 
tried to get a little more money out of the legislature, 
the Association started its hammer again, and with 


some effect. Once officers of the Association having 


sent the legislators personal communications entitled 
“Friends of Forestry Take Notice,” Lansing moved 
mysteriously and a University President requested a 
Professor of Forestry to kindly lay off a spell—at 
least until the appropriation for the new science build- 
ing might be safe. 





tiations having 
success- 


SUCH AS THIS, AND DOING NICELY, ON 
FOREST IN MICHIGAN. been 


ful, Lansing exchanges party calls with Ann Arbor 
and presently dares invite Ann Arbor to inspect the 
State Forests. The inspection disclosed a large and 
excellent nursery, great blocks of successful plantations, 
and the first real system of permanent fire-lines in 
America. To all this Ann Arbor joyfully certified. 
Thenceforth Ann Arbor was permitted mild suggestions 
as to the conduct of state forest affairs. The Com- 
mission presently did a radical thing and set a minimum 
price on tax-reverted lands and refused to dispose of 
them unless of somewhat agricultural character. 


The Fire Warden Makes Some Discoveries 


The legislature of 1914 had inadvertently advanced 
the cause of land economics very materially. The 
term of the Game, Fish and Fire Warden being about 
to expire and the legislature being Republican, whereas 
the Governor was a Democrat, there was great jeop- 
ardy. By fast and clever work the Wardens had got- 
ten themselves transferred to the jurisdiction of the 
Public Domain Commission, thus getting land and 
forest affairs into much sharper focus than before. 
By 1916 the Game and Fire Warden had made and 
published three discoveries: 1—That “brush” if un- 
burned, often turned out to be young forest, and young 
forest, if unburned, might become merchantable; 2— 
That game and fur animals absolutely required green 
forest covert; 3—That a lookout tower had been 


erected. 
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CHRISTMAS TREE PLANTATIONS 


By camouflaging the Ann Arbor elements involved 
in 1913, the state fire authorities had been coaxed into 
accepting federal fire funds under the Weeks Law, 
but for a number of years the Forest Service inspector’s 
reports had been delicately calibrated to the compre- 
hension of the local officials. But by 1919 the local 
incompetence had become too hard to overlook—and 
the fires had been very severe. The inspector’s report 
for 1919 was unusually candid. The Michigan fire or- 
ganization was a rather sad affair. Lansing has failed 
or refused to back up its own field chief. 

Lansing was very irate over such treatment at the 
hand of rank and theoretical outsiders and was quoted 
to the effect that the only new fire law needed would 
be one to “keep that government inspector out 
of the state.” But it was too late. Suddenly the old 
machinery and the old-timers found themselves “in 
wrong,” and didn’t at all know why or what to do 
about it. 

From Washington was coming a great new campaign 
for an adequate national forest policy. 

Enter The Detroit News 

The Detroit News, disturbed over the prices of pulp, 
had learned that with ten million acres of the state in 
idle forest land fit to grow pulp, even a great news- 
paper organization might not dare undertake growing 
its own raw material on its own lands in its own state. 
Fires and unjust timberland tax laws would make it 
too hazardous. A third of the state was skidding into 
bankruptcy. A sixth of the state was owned by some 
30 land concerns. Within ten years the state had lost 
10,500 farms. A billion feet of lumber was being im- 
ported every year, with freight bills alone as great as 
the cost of growing local timber. Thousands of acres 
of abandoned and bankrupt land were coming back to 
the state every month and at increasing rates. These 
things the News broadcasted in a great campaign. 
Lansing was uncomfortably aware that the News had 
not published all it might. 

Development bureau and chamber of commerce sec- 
retaries were beginning to note the fire damaged soil, 
that range stock could suffocate in smoke and that 
tourists did not spend cash for foul air and roads 
blocked with burning snags. 
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A national farm journal of great circulation was 
commenting at length on north Lake State affairs; a 
lecturer of the State Grange was listing the articles 
for assigned reading. 


Lansing Casts Overboard A Jonah 


To all of this official Lansing reacted uneasily, hope- 
fully casting overboard, from time to time, first a 
Jonah and then a piece of pie. What the dickens? 
What’s got into ’em, anyway? 

With the advent of Governor Groesbeck, in 1920, 
came a great shakeup and consolidation of offices. 
Departments of Agriculture were 
created, the head of each directly responsible for all 
the activities under him and directly responsible to the 
Governor. A Conservation Commission, presumably 
to act in advisory capacity to the Director of Con- 
servation, and successor to the Public Domain Commis- 
sion, was provided. Its Chairman hailed from the Sag- 
inaw district. Its Secretary hailed from the Saginaw 
district. The Director of Conservation, ex-Game, 
Fire and Fish Warden, was chairman of the Republican 
committee of the Saginaw district. All Game, Fur, 
Fish,. Fire, state land and State Forest affairs now be- 
came concentrated where responsibility for their admin- 
Everything began to co- 


Conservation and 


istration could not be escaped. 
ordinate most harmoniously. 

But only began. Like a comet flaming among the 
old and drowsy constellations of Michigan conserva- 
tionists, came James Oliver Curwood, of Owosso, 
author and playwright, urging the sportsmen of. the 
state to arise and assert their rights. Protest meetings 
were held, headlines flared in half the front pages of the 
state, threats of libel suits reverberated through the 
press and the Governor’s personal attention was invited 
to the matters in issue. And just as election campaign 
was about to open, too. 

On the heels of all this unprecedented motion came 
Harold Titus’ novel, “Timber,” with official Lansing 
pictured true to life and fire and tax affairs made 
real and understandable. 

Now, drat these professors and writers, anyway! 

Well, if you can’t lick the opposition, next best 


thing’s to absorb ’em. Savonarola had no typewriter. 





CHRISTMAS TREE PLANTATIONS 


N a subject of intense, perennial interest—Christmas 

trees—the Michigan Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion has issued a bulletin by A. K. Chittenden, from 
which the following excerpts are taken. 

In order to determine the practicability of growing 
Christmas trees as a farm crop, the Department of For- 
estry of the Michigan Agricultural College established an 
experimental Christmas tree plantation at East Lansing 
in 1909. Sufficient time has now elapsed to warrant 
definite conclusions being drawn from this plantation. 


The area devoted to the experiment was 0.28 of an 
acre. . 
Four-year-old Norway spruce transplants were used. 
These trees at the time of planting were about 1.4 feet 
high, good, strong, sturdy stock. They were planted with 
a triangular spacing of 3 feet, at the rate of 5,584 to the 
acre. The marking was done by a horse marker. 

The plantation was cultivated three times during the 
first season. No hand work has been done since the 


planting.. Two cultivations were given the plantation 
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during the summer of 1910. Since that time the area 
has received no cultivation of any kind. The time re- 
quired to cultivate the area once over was about 2% 
hours for one man with single horse. 

Thinnings were first made along the south and west 
sides where the soil, being much deeper and of better 
tilth, enabled the trees to grow more rapidly. The two 
outside rows along these sides were thinned to about 
every other tree in 1913. The largest trees were taken 
out and consequently the removal was not entirely uni- 
form. In 1914 further thinning was made generally over 
the area. Wherever a large tree appeared to be crowd- 
ing the ones around it, it was removed. About 350 trees 
were removed in 1913 and 100 in 1914. In 1915 three 
hundred trees were taken out. All of these trees taken 
out in thinnings were trees that could be disposed of to 
good advantage. 
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THE CHRISTMAS TREE PLANTATION. 

The trees grew rapidly for the first three years, until 
the roots reached the clay subsoil, when a decided falling 
off in growth took place. This falling off in height 
growth at such an early age is not characteristic of the 
Norway spruce which is one of the fast growing trees. 
Norway spruce in nearby locations where the surface soil 
is deeper have maintained a uniform height growth of 
about one foot per year. It may safely be said that the 
slackening in growth in this plantation was due to the 
clay subsoil near the surface. 

For Christmas tree purposes too rapid growth is not 
desirable. If the trees grow faster than one foot a year 
they become spindly. The best Christmas trees are those 
which have grown rather slowly. They are bushier and 
better shaped than very rapidly grown trees. 

For a land owner who is located near a good market, 
the growing of Christmas trees promises to be a profit- 
able industry. There is a steady although limited de- 
mand for such trees. Christmas trees are now obtained 
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principally from the forests, usually at a considerable 


distance from the cities. They are shipped by the car- 
load from the spruce and fir forests of Michigan, New 
York and Vermont, and with the depletion of the forests 
of the country the supply of small trees for this purpose 
will probably decrease. 

Christmas trees can be grown on any farm in Michigan. 
Norway spruce is the best tree to plant for this purpose. 
It will do well on almost any soil of good tilth. It grows 
rapidly, the branches stand out well from the main stem 
and it makes a beautiful tree. The best size for Christ- 
mas trees, the size for which there is the greatest de- 
mand, is from four to eight feet tall. Such trees can be 
grown in five to six years if good strong transplants are 
a ae 
In setting out a Christmas tree plantation it is best to 
use good strong transplants, such as may be obtained 
from forest nurseries. There is considerable difficulty 
attached to raising the trees from seed, but if transplants 
are used this difficulty is avoided. The seedlings grow 
very slowly for the first two or three years and need 
considerable attention, but after they have been once or 
twice transplanted, as would be the case in good nursery 
stock, they grow rapidly. 

Four or five year old transplants are best. Such stock 
should be from ten to eighteen inches tall. The trees 
should be planted with a triangular spacing of three feet 
each way, requiring 5,584 trees to the acre. 

The best time for planting is in the spring as soon as 
the snow is gone and the frost is out of the ground. A 
regular spacing should be used as it makes cultivation 
easier and the trees will have uniform growing space and 
will be more shapely. In planting, two men work to- 
gether to best advantage, one man to dig the holes and 
the other to carry the trees and plant them. The holes 
should be slightly deeper than is necessary to take the 
roots when spread in a natural position. Fine moist 
earth should be sprinkled over the roots and the coarser 
soil drawn in next and packed firmly with the foot. A 
layer of loose soil should be scraped around the tree in 
order to retain the moisture. Great care must be taken 
in handling the stock in the field to see that the roots do 
not dry out. They should not be exposed to the sun or 
wind. It is a good plan to keep a piece of wet burlap 
over the roots when moving the plants. The roots should be 
thoroughly puddled just before planting, that is,dipped in a 
thick mud of such consistency as will stick to the roots. 

The plantation should be cultivated occasionally for the 
first two years, to keep down the weeds and prevent early 
surface rotting and evaporation. Such cultivation will 
pay for itself in increased growth. After the first year 
the trees should grow about one foot a year. When the 
trees are about four feet high, which, if four-year trans- 
plants are used, will be in four years, they may be thinned 
out in order to prevent their crowding each other. By 
thinning them out the remaining trees will have more 
room to develop side branches and intermediate returns 
may be obtained from the trees taken out. This thinning 
is not necessary, however, as the trees will not crowd 
badly for some years. 
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“REINDEER IN MICHIGAN” 


By Albert Stoll, Jr., 


Secretary, Conservation Commission of Michigan 


6¢J2 EINDEER for Michigan?” “Another good man 

gone wrong.” “It can’t be done; they’ll starve 
to death; wrong kind of food, no reindeer moss in 
that State and then the hot summers will wipe them 
out.” “Just a waste of money and another fool experi- 
ment.” “We don’t want to discourage you, but rein- 
deer will not live and thrive in a temperate climate. 
Their’s is a home of snows, hills and mountains. A 
land covered with moss. The Federal Government’s 
experiments and those of Stefansson in the barren 
ground ought to convince you of this.” 

When the Norwegian steamer Bergensfjord tied up 
at her wharf in New York City, March 10th of this 
year, the rather skeptical crowd of interested reindeer 
experts were there to greet her, for on board were 60 
Norwegian reindeer consigned to the Department of 
Conservation of Michigan and forming the nucleus of 
an experiment in reindeer propagation in that State. 
Of course, one expected to hear such remarks as “it 
can’t be done”—for it never had been done. However, 
in the face of the most discouraging advice the De- 


= 
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partment of Conservation decided the experiment at 
least would be worth while. 


A Promising Lot Of Animals 


Here was the State with literally tens of thousands 
of acres of cutover land; land lying idle; land upon 
which agricultural experiments had proven a failure; 
land that in part had been used in attempting to 
raise’ sheep and fatten stock, but land that for six 
months of the year was snow-covered. Stock raising 
had not proven a success and winter feeding proved 
too expensive, so then here was an opportunity to in- 
troduce into these lands of Michigan, am animal semi- 
domesticated; hardy and fully capable of taking care 
of itself twelve months of the year. 

Quite true, no. successful experiments had been con- 
ducted in propagating reindeer in a temperate climate, 
however, this was no reason why it should be doomed 
to failure before the attempt was made. It was no 
reason why the succulent grasses and wild forage crops 
of our Northern Peninsula would not raise to healthy 





THE HERD OF SIXTY REINDEER IMPORTED FROM NORWAY TO MICHIGAN LAST MARCH IS TODAY A FAMILY 


OF EIGHTY-ONE, AND A FINER LOT OF ANIMALS CANNOT BE FOUND ANYWHERE. 


THIS PICTURE SHOWS FIVE 


YOUNG REINDEER BORN IN MICHIGAN AND THEIR FATHER, IMPORTED FROM NORWAY. 
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maturity any food or game animal. We had been told 
that reindeer would not live unless they had an abund- 
ance of the so-called reindeer moss. This may be 
true, but the 60 reindeer that arrived from Norway on 
March 10th, today is a herd of 81 and a finer lot of 
animals will 
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April. It is not unusual to see a spread of horns on 
the male reindeer of five feet from tip to tip, and in 
the Michigan herd today there is one magnificent bull 
with a spread of four feet ten inches. The average 
weight of the reindeer is about 250 pounds, but, as Dr. 
Christiansen 





be found no 
other place in 
the country. 

The Depart- 
ment of Con- 
servation of 
Michigan has 
every reason 
to believe that 
the propaga- 
tion of rein- 
deer in Michi- 
gan will be 
successful and 
we predict that 
within the 
coming ten 
years a num- 
ber of far- 
sighted _ busi- 
ness men will enter this industry in making use of the 
so-called idle acres of this State. 





Reindeer Industry Most Important In Norway 

The ‘herd of 60 reindeer originally imported into 
this State from Norway were purchased at a price of 
$125.00 each. The herd consisted of 50 cows and 10 
bulls and were secured through Dr. Hafton Chris- 
tiansen, who is engaged in the reindeer industry in the 
Norwegian countries. Dr. Christiansen and two na- 
tive Laplander boys accompanied this herd from Nor- 
way to their destination. Dr. Christiansen said, on his 
arrival in Michigan: 

“There is no reason to believe other than the rein- 
deer will do well in your State. You recognize that 
in our country they represent our most important in- 
dustry. This is particularly true in the northern sec- 
tions among the Laplanders and I believe the native 
Laplander has no superior as a reindeer herder and 
breeder. There seems to be something almost uncanny 
in their success and care of these animals. The rein- 
deer is food, clothing and life to these people. When 
a Lap has a herd numbering from 200 to 600 reindeer, 
he is considered a poor Lap because a herd of that 
size will take care of his own immediate needs and 
those of his family. However, when his herd reaches 
1,000 in number, he is then considered as being in the 
reindeer industry.” 

Reindeer breed about the middle of September, and 
as a rule produce but one calf, that in late May or 
early June and unlike other members of the deer fam- 
ily, both the male and female possess antlers which 
are shed annually during the months of March and 





THIS MIGHT BE A WINTER SCENE IN MICHIGAN, BUT IT JUST HAPPENS TO BE A 
PICTURE OF THE. REINDEER COUNTRY IN NORWAY. 


remarked, “we 
do not judge 
these animals 
by weight, but 
by what is 
termed ‘Maale’ 
from all meas- 
urements taken 
around the 
four quarters 
of the animal. 
Other terms 
used are 
‘staalpe’ and 
‘kvart,’ each 
having to do 
with measure- 
ments. A 250- 
pound rein- 
deer when 
dressed will average about 190 pounds, and the fresh 
meat in Norway sells at the rate of two pounds for 
three crowns, or the equivalent at our present rate of 
exchange of 30 cents per pound. In Norway the cow 
is called “simle,” the bull, “grabuk,” and the calf, 
“calv.” 


How Reindeer Fight the Wolves 


“The greatest enemy of the reindeer in our country, 
and you will find this true in Michigan,” said Dr. 
Christiansen, “are the wolves. The shape of the rein- 
deer hoof does not make it necessary for them to yard 
in winter like your wild deer, but they can travel all 
over regardless of the depth of the snow. They can 
range as freely in winter as they can in summer. In 
Norway when the Lap shepherds are tending their 
flocks in the mountainous country, they set up their 
tent near their flocks and build a big fire. If the 
reindeer are disturbed at night in their feeding and 
rest by wolves, or if they scent a wolf from afar, they 
immediately form a big circle with the fire in the cen- 
ter and keep traveling continuously around the fire 
until the wolves are either killed or chased off.” 

“On such occasions,” said Dr. Christiansen, “it is 
impossible for the Lap caretakers or their shepherd 
dogs to penetrate outside of this circle. They would 
be crushed to death by the hundreds of moving rein- 
deer. The shepherds therefore build platforms at the 
top of their tents where they climb and with their rifles 
frighten away the wolves.” 

“Oh! yes,” continued Dr. Christiansen, “I have heard 
of your fighting deer, but let me tell you that two 
male reindeer during the breeding season could teach 
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even your white-tail deer how to fight. They have no 
mercy and oftimes they fight until death.” 

Dr. Christiansen stated that this is the first incident 
in the history of the reindeer industry where a shipment 














re MOTHER REINDEER FROM NORWAY AND HER TWO 
CALVES, WHICH WERE BORN IN MICHIGAN THIS SUMMER. 


has been made to any foreign country from Norway 
that has reached its destination 100% intact. Not one 
reindeer that left Norway, February 14, until they 
reached the Mason State Game Farm, March 27, died. 
Out of a shipment of 700 reindeer shipped to the order 


of Vilhjalmer Stefansson, 180 died en route to their 
destination. This may be explained by the fact that 
the reindeer coming to Michigan were each crated 
individually, while other shipments have been made by 
herding in the hold of the vessel. 


To Be Confined On Superior Forest 


Since the arrival of this herd of reindeer in Michi- 
gan, they have been confined to a 26,000 acre ranch 
belonging to Rasmon Hanson, of Grayling, Michigan, 
and lying quite close to the city of Grayling in Ros- 
common County. As soon as the breeding season is 
over these animals will be transported to the Lake 
Superior Forest Reserve, a tract of land bordering the 
north shore of Lake Superior of over 62,000 acres in 
extent. They will not be allowed during the coming 
winter season to range at will, but will be confined in 
an enclosure, four miles square, and be under the con- 
stant care of a Finnlander, well versed in the rearing 
of reindeer. The original herd of 60 was reduced by 
accident through shipment to 55, but was supplemented 
by the arrival of 26 calves in June and each one, as 
the photographs will show, are now quite near the size 
of their parents. : 

If the experiment of rearing reindeer in Michigan ac- 
complishes but one thing, and that of giving to this 
northern country a hardy and easily handled food ani- 
mal, the Department of Conservation will feel well 
repaid for its efforts. If, on the other hand, in years 
to come, the experiment should prove a failure, it will 
have established for all time to come the impractibility 
of attempting reindeer culture in the temperate zone. 
However, our guess is that Michigan will make good 
and will be the first State successfully to establish this 
splendid food animal in the United States. 

Upon that we await results. 


FOREST POSSIBILITIES OF NORTHERN MINNESOTA 


(Continued from Page 745) 


Over 80 per cent of the fires occur in cut-over or burned 
over areas. People are more careless in these areas be- 
cause they do not realize that they are dealing with stands 
of young trees having considerable potential value.’ It is 
the setback caused by repeated burning not the rate of 
growth that keeps the stands in the seedling stage per- 
petually. Every fire that passes over reduces the num-. 
ber and quality of the trees and impoverishes the soil. 

It is also of interest to know how dense the stands are. 
The number of trees per acre influences both the amount 
of material produced and its character. The number per 
acre required for a properly stocked stand diminishes as 
the stand grows older. The density of stocking is gen- 
erally quite satisfactory. Thirty-five per cent of the 
stands were found to be stocked satisfactorily, 45 per 
cent too lightly, and 20 percent too heavily stocked. The 
too heavily stocked areas are a greater problem than the 
lightly stocked. A too dense stand causes a slowing in 


rate of growth while the slightly understocked areas 
eventually become fully stocked with increasing age. 
Many of the stands in the seedling stage have an over- 
story of older trees that will soon become merchantable. 
These older trees are remnants left after logging, or 
second growth that has escaped repeated burning. This 
makes a. very complete utilization of the soil and reduces 
the period during which no financial returns can be ex- 
pected from these areas. This considerably counteracts 
the effect of the large proportion of seedling age stands. 


The Dark Cloud Has A Silver Lining 


We have then discovered sufficient stock on hand with 
which to begin work. We are not going to be able to use 
the same species as originally, nor produce the same 
product; but that is unavoidable. Instead of large saw 
mills cutting pine we will have box mills, pulp mills, 
portable sawmills and specialty plants. We will have 
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more stable farming because growing timber on the tim- 
ber soils will hasten and stabilize the development of the 
farm soils. The timber industries will create local 
markets and will give the pioneer farmer employment 
during long winter months and in lean years. We will 
gain stability such as we have not had. The income will 
be continuous. The labor will be permanent and not 
itinerant. There will be no boom development of towns 
to be left as an economic waste when the timber is cut 
out. All this, provided we recognize what we have and 
give these timber lands the measure of care and fire pro- 
tection which the producing power of the soil and the 
present and future needs of the region warrant. 
Summing it up, we find that the cut-over areas are not 
a barren waste, but are really producing something of 
both actual and potential value. The factor causing the 
apparently slew growth is largely repeated burning which 
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can and must be reduced to a minimum. Planting should 
be done to produce certain species and certain classes of 
material, but the amount needed is relatively small. Long 
before most of these young stands have reached a mer- 
chantable size, the depletion of timber in other parts of 
the country will have created a market for all raw ma- 
terials we are producing. The dark cloud is not so dark 
after all. It has a silver lining if the people of Minne- 
sota will but lift up their eyes and look. For in this 
young timber—some of it so young that the eye of the 
average traveler fails to catch it—there are two great 
things. One is the utilization of poor land which would 
otherwise lie idle and barren. The second is a potential 
harvest bringing with it permanent industries, stable em- 
ployment and general prosperity. Young timber today is 
our wood and paper of tomorrow. Let us protect it. 


Pennsylvania Selects Forester For Governor 


IFFORD PINCHOT, forester, is the newly elected 
Governor of Pennsylvania. By an overwhelming 
vote the people of the State bestowed the highest office 
of the Commonwealth upon their former Commissioner 
of Forestry and thus expressed their confidence in his 
abilities and his high ideals of public service. At the 
time this issue of American Forestry went to press, 
unofficial returns placed Mr. Pinchot’s majority at 
300,000. 
Mr. Pinchot’s career as a conservationist and public 
servant is too well known to need review. Ever since 
he reorganized the United States Forest Service during 


Roosevelt’s administration and made it one of the most 
efficient and highly effective organizations in the gov- 
ernment, his name has been before the public eye as 
an independent and fearless fighter on the side of pub- 
lic interests. Like all strong leaders, Mr. Pinchot has 
enemies, but that they are in the small minority is 
definitely shown by the vote given him in the recent 
election in his own State, where during 1920 and 1921, 
as Commissioner of Forestry of Pennsylvania, he re- 
organized the State Department of Forestry and estab- 
lished a record of accomplishment unparelleled in the 
history of State forestry in America. 


Michigan's Land Survey 


(Continued From Page 748) 


the trading of non-agricultural land if the land owner 
could see the value of timber as compared to unsuccessful 
settlers. He would also be much more likely to enter a 
plan for certification and State endorsement of the agri- 
cultural land if we had a practical plan for reforesting 
the non-agricultural land. The importance of this phase 
of the land settlement policy should not be underesti- 
mated. It may be the incentive toward private reforesta- 
tion which other States have lacked.” 

Michigan’s plan sets a standard of leadership which 
other States may well emulate. It is sound in principle. 
Its success will depend upon the manner in which the 
survey is carried through and the information used. So 


far as forest interests go, the mere designation of non- 
agricultural or true forest land will not suffice. The sur- 
vey must point the way to the utilization of those lands 
for the growing of timber by adequate fire protection, 
fair taxation and a comprehensive State Forest policy. 
It must be a real economic classification of land with 
provisions for re-examinations from time to time of 
present uncertain areas in order to meet changing eco- 
nomic conditions. On that basis, it will stand as an 
enduring monument to those who conceived it and it 
should put forestry in proper relation with agriculture 
and other State interests. 


The Road To Wisconsin's Greater Outdoors 


(Continued from page 733) 


is quite inclusive. It is based upon consideration of 
things which are essential, not only in themselves, but 
in relation to one another. Forestry, natural parks, 
wild life refuges, game preserves and conservation of 
fishing, hunting and opportunities for recreation in the 
woods and on inland lakes are not separate and indi- 
vidual undertakings. They interlock and are an in- 
herent part of Wisconsin’s forest program. All of 


them, moreover, are necessary to building up the 


tourist trade, which constitutes one of Wisconsin’s great 
opportunities, and the tourist trade, in turn, is the one 
way to make highways which have cost huge sums 
pay dividends, indirect dividends of course, but never- 
theless very real dividends. 

In the Wisconsin program the importance of all 
these things is recognized, but their relative importance 
is carefully considered. The supreme importance of 
state forestry must always be before the public eye. 
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OUR FOREST HUNGER 


By Ovid M. Butler 


An article setting forth our national appetite for wood, appearing in the 
January, 1923, issue of the Magazine 


This will be the first of a series of special articles ap- 
pearing in 1923 issues of American Forestry Magazine 


Other articles of this series will be: 


“The Westward Ho of Lumbering,” by E. T. Allen 
“The Passing of the Piney Woods,” by R. D. Forbes 
“The Iron Horse of the West,” by Bert P. Kirkland 


“The Blazed Trail of Forest Depletion,” by Gifford 
Pinchot 


“The Long Haul from the Woods,” by Earl H. Clapp 
“The Farm and the Forest,” by Henry S. Graves 
“The Land Cry Against the Forest,” by P. S. Lovejoy 
“Wild Followers of the Forest,” by Aldo Leopold 
“The Forests of the World,” by Raphael Zon 

“The Coming War for Wood,” by Howard F. Weiss 
“Balancing the Forest Ledger,” by William B. Greeley 





DON’T MISS THESE ARTICLES. BETTER ORDER 
SEVERAL EXTRA COPIES NOW TO SEND TO YOUR 
FRIENDS. 40c PER COPY, POSTPAID, OR $4.00 A YEAR. 


AMERICAN FORESTRY MAGAZINE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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DISTINGUISHING CHARACTERIS- 
TICS OF MAHOGANY 
Only true mahogany from _ tropical 


America, “African mahogany,” and “Phil- 
ippine mahogany” are commonly sold as 
mahogany in this country, but at various 
times over 60 different species of timber 
have been sold under that name, says the 
Forest Products Laboratory. Although all of 
these species resemble each other in vary- 
ing degrees, tropical American mahogany 
and “African mahogany” possess one im- 
portant characteristic in common. This is 
the occurrence of dark amber-colored gum 
in many of the pores. The gum does not 
fill the pores, but is recognized as dark 
specks or streaks in the pores as seen on 
end or side grain. This gum is barely 
visible to the naked eye, but is easily seen 
through a hand lens with a magnification 
of 10-15 diameters. In preparing the end 
grain of the wood for examination, a very 
sharp knife should be used to make a 
smooth cut. 

Some other woods have similar dark 
masses of gum in the pores, but none of 
these are commonly substituted for mahog- 
any. Among them are crabwood and sap- 
eli, species imported from South America 
in small quantities only, and the Cedrelas 
(Spanish cedar, etc.), which are rarely sold 
as mahoganies, and are easily recognized 
by their odor. 

True mahogany has fine, continuous, con- 
centric lines on the cross section usually 
from % to % inch apart, which distinguish 
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it from “African mahogany” in which these 
lines never occur. 

“Philippine mahogany,” although not 
marked by the black masses of gum, is dis- 
tinguished from true mahogany and other 
so-called mahoganies by the presence of 
fine white, tangential lines % inch to sev- 
eral inches apart, readily visible to the 
naked eye, and showing under a lens as 
rows of small openings filled with a white 
substance. 

A more complete key and description of 
mahogany and so-called mahogany, which 
describes common species in detail, may 
be obtained from the Forest Products Lab- 
oratory. ————_—__——_—_—— 

LUMBER FOR THE MINES 

The annual underground consumption 
of timber by the mining industry of the 
United States amounts to 293,365,000 cubic 
feet, according to an estimate just made by 
the Bureau of Mines. Of this amount, 15],- 
140,000 cubic feet are used in the bitumin- 
ous coal industry; 61,600,000 in the an- 
thracite mines; 31,500,000 in iron ore mines, 
and 49,125,000 in mines producing other 
ores. The increase in the annual timber 
consumption in mines since 1905 amounts 
to nearly 46 per cent. 

A serious problem now confronting the 
mine operator in the important coal and 
metal mining regions in both the East 
and West is the noticeable decrease in the 
supply and quality of the timber in many 
mining regions, coupled with marked in- 
crease in cust. 


LONGLEAF PINE—A PROFITABLE 
CROP 

That there are millions of acres in the 
Southern States that will become valuable 
to the owner and the State only by the 
growing of pine timber is the statement 
made in a publication just issued by the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
dealing with profits that may be obtained 
from second growth longleaf pine. 

The protection and reforestation of these 
lands, it is pointed out, mean permanent 
industries, permanent homes, good roads, 
and good schools. Destructive lumbering 
and destructive fires are every year creat- 
ing in the southern pine region millions of 
acres of waste and barren lands. In these 
idle timber lands is an enormous potential 
wealth and their productive power is not 
fully realized., 

The bulletin explains how these idle, 
slacker acres can again be made productive, 
contributing their share toward the wealth 
of the community and to the pocketbook 
of their owner. It presents full informa- 
tion on the growth and value of longleaf 
pine, methods of producing timber and 
turpentine, and outlines the cutting and 
protection systems best adapted to this 
species. 

Copies of the publication, which is the 
work of Wilbur R. Mattoon of the Forest 
Service, may be had free by applying to 
the Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D.C., for Department Bulletin 1061, 
entitled “Longleaf Pine.” 









We offer, subject to prior sale and subject to advance in price without notice, the unsold portion of 


$900,000 


Seven Per Cent (7%) Cumulative Preferred Stock 


‘of the 


PAN-AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


Par Value $100 per Share 


together with the bonus rights of Common Stock 


PRICE 100 


Send for Detailed Circular B-105. 


Pan-American Lumber & Manufacturing Company 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 


347 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The Company will resell its securities for stockholders at any time at par, less a nominal charge of 2%. 
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BOGALUSA’S HISTORY-MAKING REFORESTATION OPERATIONS ASSURE A PERPETUAL SUPPLY TO OUR TRADE. 











| “*BOGALUSA’ STENCILED ON YOUR SOUTHERN PINE IS LIKE A CERTIFICATION ON A CHECK.” 


] 





“IN THE DAY’S WORK.” 





20 pieces, 13% x 14%—59 feet, square-edged and sound, trom 


BOGAWSA 


Trade-Mark Reg. U. 8. 
“where the finest SOUTHERN PINE in the World’s Markets comes from.” 
“Bogalusa” can fill any order of ANY SIZE ANY TIME with promptness and exactness. 


Big Timbers for Railroad or Marine demands — or humble everyday crating, or box 
lumber (as well as a Complete Line of the usual yard and shed stock). 

25 YEARS of CAPACITY PRODUCTION ahead of us in our own unequaled stands of 
THE FINEST VIRGIN TIMBER EXTANT, plus the knowledge of “BOGALUSA” 
products assured to you IN PERPETUITY by our far-reaching reforestation operations. 
You are thus protected, in the most practical way, in the complete satisfaction of your 
trade during the life of your business. 

Superior standards of manufacturing technique, with strict grading per Factory 


Mutuals, A.S.T.M. and A.R.E.A., accuracy of count and a simple “good-will policy” 
are a few among the other factors that have made the name “BOGALUSA” indeed 


“A WORD TO BUILD ON.” 


Write us for full particulars as to detailed special service on special 


items. Our response will be personal, candid and prompt. 
SALES SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
GREAT SOUTHERN EGMBFR:; 1628 4th Avenue, BOGALUSA, LA. 








“FROM A LATH TO BRIDGE TIMBERS, SPECIFY BOGALUSA TRADE-MARKED PINE AND REST EASY.” 
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Dignified, Exclusive 
Profession not overrun 
—~ with competitors. 
Crowded with opportun- 
ity for money-making and 
big fees. $5,000 to $10,000 in- 
comes attained by experts. Easy 
to master under our correspondence methods. 
We assist students and grad- 
uates in getting started and developing their 
businesses. Established 1916. Write for infor- 
mation; it will open your eyes. Do it today. 










American Landscape School, 52 F Newark, New York 











FORESTRY TRAINING 


In the Heart of the Rockies 
* * * 


The Colorado School of Forestry 


A Department of Colorado 
College 


Colorado Springs, Colorado 
* * * 

Four and five-year undergraduate courses 
and a two-year graduate course in techni- 
cal forestry, leading to the degrees of 
Bachelor of Science in Forestry and Mas- 
ter of Forestry. 

nos novng A teaching in iy and fall at 
Manitou Forest (a 7,000-acre forest belong- 
ing to the School) and the winter term at 
Colorado Springs. 

Write for announcement giving full in- 

formation. 
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525 USES KNOWN FOR BASSWOOD 
Have you ever noticed the white, clean 
appearance of the wood used for butter 
and candy pails and for the boxes in which 
comb honey is sold? It’s basswood, one of 
the few species in the world that combines 
with its white color and light weight the 
qualities of being odorless and tasteless. 

Over 525 unique uses for which bass- 
wood is highly prized are enumerated in 
Department Bulletin 1007, Utilization of 
Basswood, a professional paper just issued 
by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture and written by Warren D. Brush 
of the Forest Service, 

3asswood is used for agricultural imple- 
ments, shoe trees and lasts, boxes and 
crates, caskets, barrel staves, excelsior, fur- 
niture, handles for tools, interior finish, 
musical instruments, kitchen woodenware, 
laundry appliances, refrigerators, bobbins 
and spools, toys, trunks, veneer, pulpwood, 
and lumber. 

In New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio, 
where basswood was formerly abundant, 
the supply is now very scarce due to the 
heavy demands of local wood-working in- 
dustries. The Great Lakes and Southern 
Appalachian regions are now the main 
sources of supply. Wisconsin and Michi- 
gan have furnished the largest quantities 
for the last 20 years. During the last 12 
years the quantity used has diminished 
nearly 50 per cent and it’s yearly consump- 
tion does not exceed 250,000,000 board feet. 


The total available stand is estimated at 
90,000,000,000 board feet. 

In addition to discussing the various 
uses of the wood, the bulletin treats of its 
distribution, properties, and marketing. 
Copies of the publication may be had free 
upon application to the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


SUMMARIZES FORESTRY LAWS 

Numerous states are now turning out 
forestry legislation so rapidly that it is 
impossible for the public to keep pace with 
the work along this line, says the Forest 
Service, United States Department of Agri- 
culture. 

In addition to covering new ground, the 
states are effecting. radical and far-reaching 
changes in former laws, and the need for 
a handbook on this subject is making itself 
felt in the form of requests for informa- 
tion. Such a handbook has just been issued 
by the Forest Service entitled “State For- 
estry Laws of 1921.” It is arranged as a 
ready reference manual for the use both 
of the general public and of the many in- 
dustries that are vitally interested in exist- 
ing forestry laws. 

This publication, states the Forest 
Service, will serve the public in gathering 
up the sum and substance of recent legis- 
lation and measuring jit against certain 
basic principles which are becoming more 
and more generally recognized as essential 
to such legislation. 











won’ T FORGET 











You can save 10% on all books published 
this Christmas by ordering 


from the 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 
AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 











A 68-page catalog of recent books will be sent-to you on request (ready December 1st) 
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Made of famous 


DISSTON 


Crucible Steel 


Shingle and Heading Saws 
Backed by DISSTON Reputation 


purchase Shingle and Heading Saws? 

Saws that fit your needs, of course. Saws 
that do their work, naturally. But more—install 
DISSTON Shingle and Heading Saws. Disston 
Shingle and Heading Saws are made by Disston- 
trained saw-makers specializing in their work. 
These Saws are of the famous Disston-made Steel 
that is expressly prepared for Shingle Saws— 


Wo: not buy everything you can when you 





Canadian Works 
Toronto 


toughened and tempered by special processes. 
Eighty-two years of saw-making experience of 
the Disston organization are back of Disston 
Shingle and Heading Saws. 
Buy this Reputation when you buy your Saws. 
You can buy it in no other saws but Disston. 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 


Branch 
Vancouver, B. C. 























IDAHO SCHOOL OF FORESTRY 
STARTS PROSPEROUS YEAR 
With the curricula well rounded and 
stabilized, a larger enrollment than ever 
before and no changes in the faculty, the, 
Idaho School of Forestry has commenced 
what promises to be the most prosperous 
year of its existence. The enrollment to 
date totals 67 resident students divided 
among the classes as follows: Seniors, 7; 
Juniors, 7; Sophomore, 13; Freshmen, 25, 
and unclassed (Federal Vocational and 
Ranger Course), 15. This enrollment is 
particularly encouraging because of the 
increase in the proportion of the men 
registered in the regular four-year curri- 

cula as compared to previous years. 


The Ranger Course 

The ranger course, as announced last 
spring, now covers only one year of 8 
months’ resident work, with the course 
divided into three terms. The course 
opened on October 16 and the work will 
end at the close of the college year, June 
10. The second term covers the 12 weeks’ 
period from January 3 to March 23, and 
the courses given in this term are arranged 
to constitute an independent unit, so that 


those desiring a shorter course may get a: 


well-rounded body of work by registering 
for the second term only. 


The Associated Foresters 
The Associated Foresters, which is the 
title of the Forest Club, are planning to 


make this year one of much activity and 
value to the members. Committees are 
already at work maturing plans to make 
the special events of the year better than 
ever. The officers of the club for the year 
are: President, Arthur M. Sowder, ’24; 
Vice-President, Russell M. Parsons, ’23; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Leslie E. Eddy, ’24. 


School Forest Seems Assured. 

One of the first meetings of the year 
was addresed by Dean F. G. Miller, who 
outlined the prospects for the School of 
Forestry. He showed how in every way 
the school was in a better position for 
giving high-class instruction and rendering 
valuable service to the state than ever be- 
fore and stated that negotiations were 
under way which practically assure the 
school of more than a section of forest 


‘land readily accessible from Moscow, for 


demonstration, instruction and investigative 
purposes. The land under advisement is 
cut-over and for the most part is well 
stocked with thrifty second growth yellow 
pine and red fir, up to 40 years in age, 
thus affording ‘ample opportunity for in- 
struction and experiment in planting, thin- 
ning, silviculture, mensuration, etc. 
Students Hear District Forester 

On October 20, District Forester Fred 
Morrell, of Missoula, Montana, addressed 
the student body of the School of Forestry 
at a special meeting. He spoke of the 
development of policies in the U. S. Forest 


Service and gave his audience a forcible 
picture of the depth and magnitude of the 
problems with which the Forest Service 
has to deal. 


Dr. Schmitz Addresses Lumbermen 

Dr. Henry Schmitz, Associate Professor 
of Forest Products, was called upon by the 
North Idaho Forestry Association to pre- 
sent a paper upon the Pine Butterfly, the 
insect which was so abundant throughout 
the state this summer, at the regular meet- 
ing in Spokane during September. Dr. 
Schmitz minimized the seriousness of the 
butterfly epidemic, basing his optimistic 
view upon previous outbreaks of the pest 
and the character of the damage done to 
the trees. 


Xi Sigma Pi Scholarship Roll 
The hall of the School of Forestry now 
displays a scholarship roll, upon which will 
be entered each year, the name of the 
student in each class who attained the 
highest scholarship for the year. This roll 
is in the form of a well-designed bronze 
tablet and was presented to the school by 
the local chapter of Xi Sigma Pi, the 

National Forestry Honorary Society. 


Philippine Wood Specimens on Display 

The, School of Forestry has recently ac- 
quired through the courtesy of the Bureau 
of Forestry of the Philippine Islands, a 
complete, well labeled set of specimens of 
the various native Philippine woods. Ar- 
rangements have also been made to secure 
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a collection of native woods from Java, in 
line with the effort to improve the equip- 
ment of the school in every way possible. 


Forestry Exhibit at State Fair 

A very interesting and striking display 
of publicity material was sent by the Idaho 
School of Forestry to the State Fair at 
Boise, and to the State Convention of the 
Federation of Women’s Clubs at Burley 
during October. The display consisted of 
a collection of unusual products made 
from wood such as fine socks, absorbent 
cotton, clothes line, etc.; another collection 
and diagram showing the great variety of 
the chemical products derived from wood; 
a large chart in the form of a tree, show- 
ing the activities of the Forest School and 
the opportunities open to trained foresters; 
a set of the publications of the School of 
Forestry; a wonderful assortment of 
photographs of the white pine forests of 
the state and a chart showing the import- 
ance of the forest industries to the state 
and the necessity of protecting the forests 
from fire. 

Practical Fire Fighting 

Late in September the School of For- 
estry was given an opportunity to prove its 
practical usefulness to the local community 
by taking charge of a large forest fire, 
burning on Moscow Mountain, and threat- 
ening to destroy several summer homes 
as well as reduce the recreational and 
scenic value of the mountains. This area 
lies entirely outside the jurisdiction of the 
protective associations and so there is no 
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organization to take care of fires which 
may occur. The persons, whose property 
was threatened, called upon the School of 
Forestry for aid and Prof. C. E. Behre 
undertook the direction of the work, aided 
by students of the Forest School. The 
Moscow Chamber of Commerce provided 
transportation and food and enlisted the 
services of volunteer fire fighters. It took 
five days and a light rain to put the fire 
under control with the burned area esti- 
mated at 1,000 acres. The city of Moscow 
and the Idaho School of Forestry feel, 
however, that a very creditable piece of 
work was accomplished in handling suc- 
cessfully a fire of this size entirely with 
volunteer help. 





DEMAND FOR PENNSYLVANIA 
TREES 


Applications for trees for the spring 
planting season now coming into the De- 
partment of Forestry indicate that the 
movement for the reforestation of waste 
and denuded lands in Pennsylvania is 
growing steadily. 

Each succeeding year it is brought home 
to the people of the State, as well as all 
the country at large, with increasing force 
that the only hope of a timber supply in 
the future lies in new forests, produced 
either artifically or naturally. 

In order to make forests more attractive 
as an investment, the State is spending 
large sums to protect them fro.n fire. 

To date the number of applications for 


young forest trees is far more than for 
the corresponding period last year. Land 
owners in all parts of the State have ap- 
plied for trees in such large quantities that 
the entire supply, about 4,000,000 trees, of 
white pine, Norway spruce, Japanese red 
pine, European larch, red oak, catalpa and 
black walnut has been allotted. 

The Department of Forestry has, how- 
ever, about 3,000,000 young trees of the 
following kinds available: Pitch pine, 
Scotch pine, Japanese black pine, white ash, 
green ash, rock oak and American elm. 

These trees are from five to twelve 
inches in height. They are distributed free 
to land-owners by the Department of For- 
estry, and they are to be planted for wood 
production. They are not suited in size 
and shape for shade or ornamental plant- 
ing. 

In addition to applications from indi- 
viduals requests for trees have been re- 
ceived from cities for municipal parks and 
for watershed reforestation. More appli- 
cations have come from sportsmen’s clubs 
than ever before, indicating a wider inter- 
est among outing organizations in co-oper- 
ating to protect and preserve the natural 
resources of the State. 

Water companies and coal mining com- 
panies are prominent among the applicants. 
The former are planting to conserve their 
water supplies, and the mining companies 
are planting their surface lands to provide 
a future supply of timber for their opera- 
tions. 








BECOME A MEMBER 


Any person may become a member of the American Forestry Association 
upon application and payment of dues. 





PLANT TREES 
PROTECT FORESTS 
USE FORESTS 








voted to trees and forests 
and the use of wood. 
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American Forestry Association 
914 FOURTEENTH STREET N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C 





I hereby request membership in the American Forestry Asso- 
ciation and enclose check for $.. ..........cceeceecccccees 


INDICATE CLASS OF MEMBERSHIP 


Subscribing Membership, per year, including Magazine.............. $ 400 
Contributing Membership, per year, including Magazine.............. 10.00 
Sustaining Membership, per year, including Magazine............... 25.00 
Life Membership (no other dues) including Magazine............... 100.00 
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BARKBEETLES MENACE FORESTS 


Ravages of the barkbeetle which threat- 
en the destruction of the yellow pine 
forests about the Grand Canyon have 
been temporarily checked, announces the 
Forest Service, United States Department 
of Agriculture. 

Two thousand trees within the Grand 
Canyon National Park and nearly 4,000 on 
the Kaibab National Forest have been 
felled and peeled as a preventive measure 
against the spread of this destructive in- 
sect. 

At the request of the National Park 
Service and the Forest Service, field agents 
were sent by the Bureau of Entomology 
last summer to examine large patches of 
“red-top” trees on both sides of the Grand 
Canyon Highway running north from the 
park through the Kaibab National Forest. 


They reported that the trees were infest- 
ed with the Black Hills barkbeetle and ad- 
vised that immediate measures be taken to 
cut the required percentage of infested 
trees and peel the bark in order to de- 
stroy a sufficient amount of the eggs and 
larve of the insect which are found be- 
tween the inner and outer bark to stop 
the depredation. 

A total of $9,000 was spent in cutting 
6,000 of the larger and more heavily in- 
fested trees. 

It is estimated that by this method be- 
tween 50 and 60 per cent of the insects 
were killed within the patches thus treat- 
ed, but a much smaller percentage of the 
total infestation, so that an equal amount 
must be spent next spring in order to 
prevent effectively further depredations. 
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be stamped out. 





Help Her to Save 
More Lives 


| Sard year over 100,009 lives were saved with the 
aid of Tuberculosis Christmas Seals. Tubercu- 
losis is being controlled. The death rate has been 
cut in half. If you and others join the fight, it can 


Buy Christmas Seals. When you see someone selling 


765 


AMUISALK 


MEMORIAL TREES 


Particularly fine sepcimens of Oak, 
Maple, Elm, Ete., for memorial Lene 
Trees from ‘5 to 30 feet are recommend- 
ed. Each tree is recorded with the Amer- 
ican Forestry Associaiium to perpetuate 
its memory. 


Amawalk, Westchester Co.,.N  £ 


Tel., Yorktown 128 
NEW YORK CITY OFFICE 


372 Lexington Avenue 
Tel. Vanderbilt 7691 














Orchidse~ am 


in 

Orchids; we collect, im- 

pert, grow, sell and export this class of plants 
a ed and descri 

ur illustrated an e tive catalogue of 

Orchids may be had on coplieedian. i o> 

ae of freshly imported unestablished 

chids 


LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers and Importers SUMMIT, N. J. 











CHINESE TREE SEEDS 
For Reforestation and Landscape Gardening 

Large collection of Evergreen and Deciduous 
tree seeds all native to The Chinese Republic. 
Species every forest nursery or home garden 
needs. Scientifically extracted. 

Send for Free Price List 
EIANGSU PROVINCIAL FOREST STATION 
NANKING, CHINA 











TREE SEEDS 


Large collection of Evergreen, Tree, Shrub 
and Hardy Perennial Seeds from all 
parts of the world. 

Send for Catalogue. 
CONYERS B. FLEJ, Jr. 


6628-30-32 Ross Street 
GERMANTOWN - PHILADELPHIA 

















TREES FOR FOREST PLANTING 


PINE :: SPRUCE 


CONIFERS ONLY 
Write ws for price Ust 
KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATION, 
KEENE, K. 8. 














EVERGREENS TREE SEEDS 
We specialize in growing trees 
for Forest Planting 


THE North-Eastern 
Forestry Compan 


NURSERIES SEED HOUSE 
Cheshire, Conn. Wilisboro, N. Y. 


them, help the fight along by buying all 
you can. Your help, the help of every 
happy, healthy person, is needed; and 
it will count. 











Stamp Out Tuberculosis 


a A HR SEED 
with Christmas Seals 76 ee 


Domestic and 
BA ayy oops F 
Price List on Sees 
Special Quantity ees 
OTTO KATZENSTEIN & CO. 
Tree Seedsmen 
ATLANTA, GBORGIA 
Established 1807 


THE NATIONAL, STATE, AND LOCAL TUBERCULOSIS 
ASSOCIATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 
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Gifford Pinchot says of 


ae TIMBER 99 


“Not only a capital story, | 
but it stands by itself | 
among all the stories I | 
have ever read about the 
forests of America. It 
is not only full of human 
nature and vivid action, 
but it is also full of for- 
estry and the true spirit 
of conservation. It tells 
the story and tells the 
truth. I hope it will 
have an immense circu- 
lation, for wherever it 
goes it will carry a mes- 
sage that our people 

! greatly need to learn.” | 

Net $1.75 H 
ON SALE | 

|| American Forestry Association 

| Book Service Department 























Bryant’s Logging 


The Principles and General Methods of 
Operation in the United States: By 
Raiph Clement Bryant, F.E., M.A., Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, Professor of 
Lumbering, Yale University, 590 pages, 
6 by 9. 133 figures. Cloth_.net, $4.50 








A discussion at length of the chief facili- 
ties and methods for the movement of the 
timber from stump to manufacturing plant. 
especially logging railroads. 
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Don't Bother : 


to spend good time and 
10% more 


WHEN 


under your membership 


YOU SAVE 10% 
on all books published—educa- 
tional or fiction. 

Take full advantage of your 
membership and write for books 
you want for yourself or for 
gifts to your friends. 
American Forestry Association 


914 Fourteenth Street 
Washingtdn, D. C. 


ME 
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BOOK REVIEWS 








Field Manual of Trees—John H. Schaff- 
ner (Adams) Columbus. $1.25. 

This book is a revision of the author’s 
former Trees of Ohio and Surrounding 
Territory and carries out more definitely 
the idea of having a convenient guide by 
which it is possible to study our trees at 
any season of the year. The keys to iden- 
tification are complete and elaborate tech- 
nical descriptions have been eliminated for 
brief notes covering necessary points are 
included for each species. Most of our 
common, cultivated, exotic trees are in- 
cluded since these form an integral part of 
the landscape and in some places more 
conspicuously than the native species. 
With the aid of this Manual the study of 
trees may be made a pleasant and profit- 
able pastime at any season of the year. 





Lumber—Its Manufacture and Distribu- 
tion—Ralph Clement Bryant (Wiley) 
New York. $4.50. 

A textbook for forest schools and a 
valuable reference book for those who de- 
sire a sound, general knowledge of the 
lumber industry. This is the only text- 
book on lumber manufacture and distri- 
bution now available in any language. 
While it is primarily a textbook for for- 
est schools, and will be of value to those 
who desire a general knowledge of the 
lumber industry, it presents in book form, 
for the first time, a complete but concise 
discussion of the various phases of lum- 
ber manufacture in the United States. 

The subject matter is divided into three 
parts, the first dealing with plant location 
and the standard types of equipment used 
in the manufacture of lumber, with meth- 
ods of handling at sawmill plants. The 
second part treats primarily of the tech- 
nique of the industry, including the meth- 
ods of lumber manufacture, seasoning, etc., 
and the third part treats very fully the 
economic problems of lumber distribution. 


A copy of Trees of New York State, 
Native and Nanturalized, has been sent the 
editor and accepted as a most valuable 
contribution to the library of the Associa- 
tion. Written by Dr. H. P. Brown, of 
the faculty and issued by the New York 
State College of Forestry for the purpose 
of giving “information regarding the for- 
est resources of the state, chief among 
which are its trees” this book is sure to 
have an eager and appreciative reading. 





Impressions of European Forestry—Ralph 
S. Hosmer, Cornell University. $1.00. 
An interesting and informative book, 

describing in non-technical language, what 

European countries are doing in forestry. 

This book is a compilation of a series of 


letters, which Prof. Hosmer wrote to the 
editor of The Lumber World Review dur- 
ing a six months’ trip through Great 
Britain, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Ger- 
many and France in 1921. The author in 
his “Foreword” makes no pretensions to 
having covered comprehensively the, forest 
work of the countries visited, but states 
that his object was “to present in a non- 
technical way the personal reaction of one 
American forester to certain European 
forest practices.” 

Mr. Hosmer’s book is a valuable contri- 
bution to American forestry literature. 
Because of the popular and _ interesting 
style in which it is written, it will serve 
to give the layman as well as the forest 
student a clearer conception of what these 
European countries are doing in forestry. 





ALBINO DEER 


Deep down in the heart of every hunt- 
er who has heard of or seen a _ white 
deer (an albino of the red species) is the 
hope that he may get one of these beau- 
tiful creatures. Eli Rand, of Ladysmith, 
Wisconsin, has been lucky enough to 
shoot such a deer. It is perfectiy white 
with the exception of a few small mot- 
tled marks on its ears and back of its 
neck. This deer was with three others, 
one of which had white legs. The iris 
of its eyes are pure white. The Indians 
have always regarded the albino as sa- 
cred among animals. The intense glow 
of the white fur of this animal has 
caused a halo to appear above its body 
in the photograph—H. E. Zimmerman. 
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Books on Forestry, Lumber, Trees, Birds, Ete. 








Price 
ADVENTURES AMONG BIRDS—W. H. Hudson.....................- $4.00 
ADVENTURES OF A NATURE GUIDE—Enos A. Mills............-- 
ee aie BOOK OF CAMP-LORE AND MWOODCRAFT a 
AMERICAN FOOD AND GAME FISHES—Jordan and Evermann.. 4.40 
AMERICAN FOREST REGULATION—T. S. Woolsey, Jr............ 3.50 
AMERICAN FOREST TREES—Henry H. Gibson ..................... 6.00 
naar eg ee ay Dida William T. Hornaday 1 vol. an 
» $5.00 DTM |<. .cecen leutabseRbouekdabedeswanecebueked q 
AMERICAN SILVICULTURE.-C. (ee errr 2.15 
a ee INGENUITY OF TODAY—C. A. Ealand Vivguaveslmectanduaune 2.25 
ART AND CRAUT OF GARDEN MAEING. .......ccccccccccccccecceces 15.00 
ARTISTIC ANATOMY OF TREES—Rex Vicat Cole.................. 5.00 
AMERICAN WOODS-—R. B. Hough (14 parts), per part............. 10.00 
eaee ‘anak RARE TREES AND PLANTS—the Earl of Annesley. 12.00 
BIRD BOOK FOR CHILDREN—Thornton W. Burgess.............. 3.00 
BIRDS WN. DEY foc sacdnckihykeege keh cGn cdiséheneneresanieneientanes 1.75 
BIRDS IN THEIR RELATION TO pr Cosseee M. Weed......... 2.50 
BIRDS IN TOWN AND VILLAGE—W. H. Hudson.................... 4.00 
BIRDS OF FIELD, FOREST AND PARK—Albert Field Gilmore.... 2.50 
BIRDS OF LA PLA TA—W. TH. HMeadaem (8 VelB.)......ccccccccccccccecss * 15.00 
BIRDS OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA—Thos. Nuttall 5.00 
BLEACHING AND RELATED PROCESSES—Dr. J.Merritt Matthews 8.00 
BOOK OF FORESTRY—Fred F. Moon...............cccecteccceccccccees 2.00 
BOOK OF THE NATIONAL PARKS—Robt. S. Yard.................. 3.00 
BOTANY = ones PLANTS—Wilfred W. Robbins................... 2.25 
BULB GA CNN a cacccoksrendavesacsocuceceseccese 2.75 
BUSINESS. OF DAMM G—Wee. C. BaMttB. .0.00ccccccccvcs?*isccccecess 2. 
CAMP-FIRES IN THE CANADIAN ROCKIES—William T. " Hornaday 5 
CAMP-FIRES ON DESERT AND Ss toe T. Hornaday..... 5. 
CAMP FIRES IN THE YUKON—Harry A. Ayetf.............--..005- 3. 
bee ~~ aiad OF PULP AND PAPER MAKING — Edwin Suter- ‘ 
CLEARING AND GRUBBING—Halbert P. Gillette.................... 2. 


COUNTRY HOUSE—Charles E. Hooper .............005  ceccesececeeeee 
CITY HOMES ON COUNTRY LANES—Wnm. Ellsworth Smythe...... 
DEVELOPMENT OF FOREST LAW IN AMERICA~J. P. Kinney... 
ELEMENTS OF FORESTRY—Brown and Moon ..............see0e0s 
ENGLISH ESTATE FORESTRY—A. C. Forbes...............:.se0005 
ESSENTIALS OF AMERICAN TIMBER LAW-J. P. Kinney........ 
FAMILIAR STUDIES OF WILD BIRDS—F. N. Whitman............ 
FAMILIAR TREES AND THEIR LEAVES—Schuyler Mathews..... 
oan whee tan PT EG rer 

RM LOT—Cheyney and Wentling....... 
FEATHERS. URS AND FINS—Emma Cheney.. 
FERNS AND HOW TO GROW THEM-G. A. Wool 
FIELD 


Ne Net 





BOOK OF AMERICAN TREES AND SHRUBS—Schuyier 
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FOREST LAND—Allen Chambers ........... 





FOREST MANAGEMENT-—A. B. Recknagel......... 50 
FOREST MENSURATION—Herman Haupt papnen 00 
FOREST PHYSIOGRAPHY—Isaiah Bowman .................seeseeees 00 
— PRODUCTS, THEIR MANUFACTURE AND USE—N. C. po 
FOREST EA FORe FP CIEE. occ ccccccacccccesscececcescccsceces 1.50 
FORESTRY FOR WOODMEN—C. O. Hanson .....................005 2.00 
— 7 oe UPPER INDIA AND THEIR. INHABITANTS_Frank- i 
Cs iia cd, cea seaecimtteagarmebdene onierctedddeavae ‘ 
FORESTS, WOODS AND TREES—A. Henry...............cceceecceeees 7.50 
FOREST VALUATION—Herman Haupt ‘Chap eee hee 3.00 
FRENCH FORESTS AND FORESTRY—T. S. Sane, Jr. Liwadcecess 3.00 
FUNDAMENTALS OF BOTANY—C. Stuart Gager .................... 2.00 
GARDENETTE OR CITY BACK-YARD GARDENING_Sandwich “- 
EL titan opto eiia eh ck eae arnesncdse cees ckeeaseaSeh ieee vkansruscusede R 
GOD’S WONDER WORLD—Cora Stanwood Cobb....................05 1.25 
HANDBOOK FOR RANGERS AND WOODSMEN~—Jay L. B. Taylor 3.00 
eg OF FIELD AND OFFICE PROBLEMS IN FOREST 
MENSURATION—Winkenwerder and Clark .................-0- 2.00 
HANDBOOK OF TREES OF THE NORTHERN U. ‘ AND CANADA 
CKY MOUNTAINS—R. B. Hough............. 10.00 
HEREDITY AND EVOLUTION IN PLANTS—C Stante Gager...... 1.25 
HISTORIC TREES OF MASSACHUSETTS-—J. R. Simmons.......... 4.00 
IDENTIFICATION OF ECONOMIC WOODS OF THE JU. S.—S. J. an 
ie iaats eves 0E vince ckeusabersesnatee cusvicuvamedansmadardeve see x 
IMPORTANT TIMBER TREES OF THE U. S.—S. B. Elliott........ 2.50 
IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPEAN FORESTRY—By Ralph S. Hosmer... 1.00 
PF hago] INSECTS AND USEFUL BIRDS—F. T. Washburn...... 2.50 
INSECT BEHAVIOR—P. G. Howe.........cccccccccescccccccceccscceces 6.00 
sae By = ca * 7eeM, ‘GARDEN AND ORCHARD-E. D. San- hin 
ON Ns ons 5abie oc'ne cudccpde swat aeseeaees . 
INTERESTING TWEIGHBORS Oliver | SO EP eee 1.50 
KEY TO NORTH AMERICAN BIRDS—Elliot po @ vela}....-.. 15.00 
KEY TO THE eo to and eg Ueratececerducasecedeadee 1.50 
KILN DRYING OF LUMBER—H. D. Tiemann...................... 4.50 
LABORATORY GUIDE FOR GENERAL BOTANY.C. Stuart Gager 1.15 
THE LAND WE LIVE IN—O. W. Price..........cccccccccccsccceses 1.90 
LAWNS AND HOW TO MAKE THEM—Leonard Barron............ 1.25 
LOG OF A TIMBER oe -7- We Ss sedeebeetaveicassaseae 2.25 
TO MN a an aning sun avoveedchsevabensecdcareshectecks 4.50 
LUMBER AND ITS USES a. Pt Cs veancedcvunbetmadevaasccsess 2.25 
LUMBER MANUFACTURING ACCOUNTS—A. F. Jones............ 2.25 
LUMBERMEN’S BUILDING ae eae 5 ERE 6.50 
LUMBER RECKONER—Neil Chapin .............ccccccccccsccccscccees 4.00 
MANUAL FOR NORTHERN WOODSMEN—Austin Cary............. 2.12 
MANUAL OF TREES OF NORTH AMERICA-—C. S. Sargent........ 12.50 
MANUAL OF FORESTRY, vol 1—Hawley and Hawes....... 5. or 
MANUAL OF TREE DISEASES—Howard Rankin ...... -. 2.50 
MECHANICAL PROPERTIES OF WOOD-—S. J. Record............... 2.50 


MINDS AND MANNERS OF WILD ANIMALS—William T. Horna- 









Go cn aang dic arrdiecdbends deb cups unbecndsadedrneted cinerea 2.50 
MODERN PULP & PAPER MAKING—Paul Witham.................. 6.00 
MYCOLOGY AND PLANT PATHOLOGY—John W. Harshberger..... 4.00 
MYTHS AND LEGENDS OF FLOWERS, TREES AND PLANTS— 

Gi FI ave vavdinegdnccccssiedcicccdaanabadeuadieinta 1.75 
NATURAL STYLE IN LANDSCAPE GARDENING—Frank A. Waugh 2.50 
NORTH AMERICAN FORESTS AND FORESTRY-—E. Bruncken..... 2.00 
WUT GROWING—Robert T. Morris... .....cccccsscccccccccccvccecceccece 2.50 
pte bo OF THE LUMBER Sea ware nee Compton 2.00 
OUR Ce a ee Ss Xo eae ee 1.75 
OUR FIELD AND FOREST TREES—Maud Going ................... 1.56 
OUR GARDEN FLOWERS—Harriet L. Keeler...............cscseeeee 2.00 
OUR NATIONAL FORESTS—R. H. D. Boerker...............ccccceees 2.50 
OUR NATIONAL PARKS—John Muir ............ccccccccccccccccces 1.85 
OUR NATIVE TREES—Harriet Keeler .............cccccceccccccccace 3 
OUR NORTHERN SHRUBS—Harriet Keeler.................ccccceees 3. 
OUR TREES AND HOW TO KNOW THEM—Emerson-Weed... 3 
PAPER AND ITS USES—Edward Dawe ..............ccccseccccees 4 
PAPER MAKING, THE ART OF—Alexander Watt.......... 4 
PARKS, THEIR DESIGN, EQUIPMENT AND USE—Geo. Burn 6 
PASTORAL AND AGRICULTURAL BOTANY—John W. Harshberger 2. 
PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF SOIL—R. Warington 4 
PIGEON RAISING—Alice MacLeod . 1 
PLANE SURVEYING—John Tracy ..... 3 
PLANT PHYSIOLOGY—V. I. Palladin.. 3 
PRACTICAL FORESTRY—John Gifford 2 


PRACTICAL NATURE STUDY AND. ELEMENTARY AGRICUL- 
NI GUI” ck ceca cncccetiacoscaduakeedieacweacs gedeonoude 

PRACTICAL ORCHARDING ON ROUGH Lames. W. Moore.. 

PRACTICE OF SILVICULTURE-R. C. 
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PRACTICAL TREE REPAIR—Elbert Peets ..............cececcceeeeee 
PRESERVATION OF STRUCTURAL TIMBER—Howard F. > 
PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF SURVEYING—Breed-Hosmer.. 

PRINCIPLES OF AMERICAN FORESTRY-S. B. Green............ 
PRINCIPLES OF HANDLING WOODLANDS—H. S. Graves........ 
PRODUCTIVE ORCHARDING—F. C. Sears ..........-..20.ccecceees 
ee ir AND PRUNING OF HARDY TREES, SHRUBS, 
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Mi Mr NS 05 0 oo cies tanevateandedeseePerwal adic e ines 3.00 
ROMANCE OR BA SS a ae eer 2.50 
ROMANCE OF OUR TREES—Ernest H. Wilson............. ty teats 10.00 
ROSE GARDENING—Mary Hampden .............cccccccccccccccccecees 2.75 
SANITARY ENTOMOLOGY_D. ONG ve vidntiandussWesusaacisunsudera 10.00 
SCOTT BURTON, FORESTER—E. G. Cheyney........................ 1.50 
SEEDING AND PLANTING IN THE PRACTICE OF FORESTRY— 

A ot OC eer peck eee aera, 4 
SHADE TREES IN TOWNS AND “waa Solotaroff...... 3. 
SILVICULTURE OF INDIAN TREES (3 vols.) ...........2cceceeeeee 41 
SEEING NATURE - aliimmenapes Me WONG ccd ciitecedetcncsccadias 2. 
SE OE no indice dod ded vsievd hou twaesenns boneeuscsse 4 
SONG BIRDS AND. WATERFOWL Howard a Pashhursh.. 6.06. 1 
SPORTSMAN’S WORKSHOP—Warren H. Miller............. 4 1 
STORY OF THE FOREST, THE—Gordon hoe 
STUDIES IN FRENCH FORESTRY—T. S. Woolsey, Jr 6 
STUDIES OF TREES—J. J. Levison ..................06 2 
STUDIES OF TREES IN WINTER—A. O. Huntington oe 
TEXTBOOK OF PLANT PHYSIOLOGY-G. J. Pierce........--..... 2 


— AND PRACTICE OF WORKING PLANS—A. B. Reck- 
BES SE Spe IP SR As CD i enc alles Loy ae High as a 
THEORY AND PRACTICE OF SURVEYING~J. B. Johnson........ 
Fe ee RR eae Bes 
TIMBER—P. Charpentier 
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TOWN GARDENING—Mary Hampden ...............000. cecccee ceees 
TRAINING OF A FORESTER— Gifford WM a scksdenvacedsasecss 


mn te 


Same Te MOOR). We, ROCOWS ooo mice cca lvackeccecéccecdsacdeescces 5.00 
eee ee Ree ae ae ee 15 
EE Ml NI nos cance cdccuadinvcocetvadads! 45%ke HE ne 175 
aE, NUM 5 oa.ce a wos ven secdmaceia tipossualaboeds audnuins 2.00 
TREES AND SHRUBS—Prof. Chas. ——_- Sargent ........ SS LeR 5.00 
TREES AND TREE PLANTING—J. S. Brisbin....................000. 1.50 
TREES EVERY CHILD SHOULD xNOw-T. } eee 1.00 


TREES IN WINTER—Blakeslee and Jarv 


TREES, SHRUBS, - VINES AND HERBACEOUS PERENNIALS— 

John Kirkegaard 
TREE WOUNDS AND DISEASES~—J. Webster edecdncsoncceedsseseecee 
UNITED STATES FOREST POLICY—John Ise ....................200- 
VALUATION OF AMERICAN TIMBERLANDS—K. W. Woodward 
VOCABULAIRE FORESTIER—Par J. Gerschell...................... 
WELL CONSIDERED GARDEN, ae King.. a 
WHAT BIRD IS THAT?—Frank M. CIS 6 eee. 0 0 
WHAT BIRDS HAVE DONE WITH ME_ Victor Kutchin 
wae 2". Saale ge M. Weed 
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Ger et as fwagecncddredcssncseacenédicadet 
WOOD TURNING~J. S| See 
WOODWORKING MACHINERY <M. Powers B 
YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK—Gen. H. M. Chittenden........ 3.00 








Members of the Association are entitled to a discount of 10 per cent from the above prices. 


All books published can be obtained from the American Forestry Association, 914 14th St., Washington, D. C. 


























CHAIR MADE FROM CHARTER OAK 


The Charter Oak tree, so intimately 
connected with the early history of Con- 
necticut, formerly stood on the northern 
slope of the Wyllys Hill, in Hartford, a 
beautiful sight on the south side of Char- 
ter Oak Avenue, as it is now called, a 
few rods east from Main Street. The 
trunk was 25 feet in circumference near 
the roots. A large cavity about two feet 
from the ground was the place of conceal- 
ment of the original charter of Connecti- 
cut from the summer of 1687 till the 
spring of 1689, when it was brought forth 
and under it Connecticut resumed its 
charter government. the tree was blown 
down by a gale August 21, 1856, and a 
white marble slab marks the spot where. it 
stood. The chair shown here is made 
from the wood of this tree and is a 
cherished relic in the capitol building at 
Hartford—H. E. Zimmerman. 








“Before 
You Leave 
A Camp Fire 
Be Sure It’s Out.” 














Send for FREE story 


Interesting, illustrated folder “How to get 
Greater Desk Efficiency” shows how to keep 
your desk cleared for action. Thousands of 
Kleradesks are giving entire a. Saves 
time locating, distributing or sorting papers. 
Takes less space tharatray. Sent FREE trial. 






AMERICAN FORESTRY 


MAKING WOOD FIRE RESISTANT 


F IRE retardent paints are the most prac- 
tical means so far discovered by the 
Forest Products Laboratory by which small 
amounts of wood can economically be made 
fire resistant. The only other known meth- 
ods of decreasing the inflammability of 
wood are to keep it wet, or to inject into 
it certain chemicals under pressure. These 
methods, though more effective than paint- 
ing, are usually either impracticable or too 
expensive to be considered. 

Ordinary calcimine or whitewash has 
proved in tests to be as fire resistant as any 
paint covering tried. It is cheap and con- 
venient to use. Although it will not pre- 
vent the burning of wood exposed con- 
tinuously to a high heat, a good coat of 
calcimine on wood will decrease the danger 
of a blaze spreading from burning cigar- 
ettes, sparks, matches, and similar small 
sources of fire. Calcimine is, of course, 
more effective for inside than for out- 
side use. 

For exterior use numerous patented fire 
retardent paints are available. An effec- 
tive outdoor paint which has been develop- 
ed at the Forest Products Laboratory con- 
sists of linseed oil, zinc borate, and chrome 
green. This paint has maintained its fire 
resisting properties through more than three 
years of exposure to the weather. 
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ATTENTION, FORESTERS! 


AMERICAN FORESTRY will print, free 
of charge in this column, advertisements 
of foresters wanting positions, or of per- 
sons having employment to offer foresters. 
This privilege is also extended to foresters, 
lumbermen and woodsmen who want posi- 
tions, or to persons having employment to 
offer such foresters, lumbermen or woods- 
men. 





POSITIONS WANTED 





FORESTER, University Graduate; 28 years of 
age; ex-service man; several years’ experience 
in the paper industry as an executive, also sales 
experience, desires position. Best references. 
Address Box 4040, care AMERICAN FORES.- 
TRY, Washington, a (7-9-22) 





YOUNG MAN, 32 years old; mares: graduate of 
Cornell University; B. M. F., 1915, with 
five years’ experience th — United States 
Forest Service. Desires position as forester 
with a lumber nenggaay F = private og The 
best of references. ess Box 4050, care 
AMERICAN FORESTRY. "MAGAZINE, Wash- 
ington, D. C. (7-9-22) 





FOREST ENGINEER, a graduate with eight 
years experience as chief of timberland depart- 
ment of large Eastern paper manufacturing 
company is open for eo with company 
operating Eastern spruce lands. Address Box 
4055, care AMERICAN FORESTRY MAGAZINE, 
Washington, D. C. (8-10. -22) 





GRADUATE FORESTER, at present employed 
by a Timber and Land Development Company. 
desires position as Forester or Superintendent 
on Private Estate, or in Park work. Experi- 
enced in Tree planting and Pruning, the hand- 
ling of Shrubbery, Fire Protection and Log- 
ging operations. A wes — as eer = 


equipped to direct others. 4060, 
AMERICAN FORESTRY MAGAZING ‘Wash: 
ington, D. C. (9-11-22) 





ears’ experience as tech- 
nical assistant and forest supervisor, now in 
charge of western National Forest, desires to 
make connection with commercial organization 
with opportunity of improving present position. 
Address Box 4065, care AMERICAN FORESTRY 
MAGAZINE, Washington, D. C. 


FORESTER, with ten 





FORESTER—Experienced graduate, eight years 
state forest management, five years nursery 
and landscape practice. Agricultural and hor- 
ticultural training on farm and orchard. Pre- 
pared to get results from stock, fruit or forest. 
Can teach or practice. Box 4070, care AMERI- 
CAN FORESTRY, Washington, D. C. (10-12-22) 





GRADUATE FORESTER, with six years of both 

technical and practical experience in all phases 
of Forest work, is open to whange of employ- 
ment. Best of references can A furnished. 
Address Box 4075, care AMERICAN FORESTRY 
MAGAZINE, Washington, D. C. 





GRADUATE FORESTER with 15 years’ ex- 
perience, at present emplo a oe by a Timber 
and Land Development ompany, desires 
ee osition on private estate or in park work. 

xperienced in tree planting and pruning, 
the handling of shrubbery and wild flowers, 
the opening of roads and trails, Pa” ro- 
tection — Pe sage operations. rE 
worker. dress Box 400 AMERICAM 
FORESTRY TAG AZINE, Washington, D.C 





EXPERT TREE SURGEON, also some knowl- 
edge of Landscape, wishes position on pri- 
vate estate steady year around. Can hant+ 
dle men. At present employed by a Land- 
seape and Forester Co. Can furnish 
references. Address Box 4085, care AMBR- 
TCAN FORESTRY. Washington, D. C. 

















Are You Taking Full Advantage of 
Your Membership? 


In Thi Why go to a book store for what you read? Whether it be fiction, 
mn 11S technical, educational or scientific, your Association will get the 
Age books you want for you at a discount of 10%. You will get the books 

Se you want promptly after you send in your order to us by mail—deliv- 
Of Saving ered to your home. This means service and savings. 


Break the Backbone of Your Costs 


and give us a list of the books you want. We will 
cheerfully quote you prices promptly 


TAKE FULL ADVANTAGE OF YOUR MEMBERSHIP 
ORDERS AND INQUIRIES TO 
American Forestry Association, Washington, D. C. 
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BEST SELLERS LAST MONTH—GENERAL LITERATURE 


The Outline of History. H. G. Wells____$10.50 Parody Outline of History. Donald Ogden 
Educational Edition 5.00 Stewart 

Story of Mankind. Hendrik W. Van Loon. 5.00 Hairy Ape. Eugene O’Neill 

Outline of Science. J. Arthur Thomson__._ 3.75 All That Statters. Edoar A. tee 

yy hae Emile Coue_— 1.00 Courage. James Harri 
iet ealth. L. H. Peters 1.00 a: ; 

Mind in the Making. James Harvey Robinson 260 Boston Cooking-School Book. F. M. Farmer 

Practice of Autosuggestion. C. Harry Brooks 1.25 Etiquette. mmly - 

Outwitting Our Nerves. Jackson & Salisbury 2.50 Memories of 80 Years. Chauncey M. Depew 

Conquest of Fear. Basil King 2.00 Puppet Show of Memory. Maurice Baring 

Americanization of Edward Bok 3.00 Pomp of Power. Anonymous 

Revolt Against Civilization. Lothrop. Stoddard 2.50 Painted Windows. Anonymous —— + 

Auction Methods up to Date. Milton C. Work 2.00 Making the House a Home. Edgar A. Guest— 
































ON SALE IN OUR BOOK DEPARTMENT 


Don’t Bother fo spend good time and 10% more When under your 
membership You Save 10% on all above books---and, in fact, on all 
books published---educational or fiction 


American Forestry Association, 914 Fourteenth Street, | Washington, D. C. 




















Yale School of 
Forestry 





Established in 1900 


A Graduate Department ef Yale 
Unwersity 


The two years’ technical course 

geneeres for the general aang of 

‘orestry and leads to the degree of 
Master of Ferestry. 


Special ities in all branches 
of forestry & 

Advanced and Research Work, 
For students planning to gag 
forestry or lumbering in the Tropics, 
particularly —_ America, @ 

course is off 
Tropical Forestry. 

Lumbermen and others desiring in- 
struction in special subjects may be 
enrolled as 

Special Students. 

A field course of eight weeks in the 
summer is available for those not 
prepared for, ot who do not wish 
to take the technical courses. 








For further information and cata- 
logue address: The Director of the 
School of Forestry, New Haven, 
Connecticut, U. S. A. 


The 
New York State 
College of Forestry 


— AT = 
Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Special opportunities are offered 
for graduate work in addition to 
the regular four-year undergraduate 
courses. These special courses lead 
to the degrees of Master of Forestry, 
Master of City Forestry, Master of 
Science, Doctor of Philosophy, and 
Doctor of Economics. A four-year 
course in Pulp and Paper manufac- 
ture and a short course each spring 
in Drykiln Engineering and Lum- 
ber Grading are also given. The 
State Forest Experiment Station of 
ninety acres at Syracuse, three other 
experiment stations, the Roosevelt 
Wild Life Forest Experiment Sta- 
tion, a modern pulp mill, a well- 
equipped sawmill,, a complete dry 
kiln plant, the biological laboratcries, 
and an excellent reference library 
offer unusual opportunities for in- 
vestigative work. 

Address 

FRANKLIN MOON, Dean. 


HARVARD FOREST 


Petersham, Massachusetts 





WO thousand acres, ten years 

under management on a sus- 

tained yield. Large variety of 
silvicultural treatment in progress. 
Logging, milling and marketing an- 
gually carried on.. Extensive plan- 
tations established from the forest 
nursery. 


Specialized graduate training or 
research leading to the degree of 
Master of Forestry in the following 
fields: Silviculture and ‘Management, 
Operation of Timberlands, Wood 
Technology, Forest Entomology, 
Dendrology, and (in co-operation 
with the Harvard Graduate School 
of Business Admsiniearnnigg) the 
Lumber Business. tay 





For further information address 


RICHARD T. FISHER 
Director — 














Department of 
Forestry 


The Pennsylvania 
State College 


NDERGRADUATE course in 

Forestry covering four years 

of college work leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Forestry. 

Thorough and practical training 
for government, state, and private 
forestry. Opportunities for special! 
work in lumbering and wood using 
industries. 

Students are required te spend six 
weeks in camp in the woods at the 
end of Freshman year, eight weeks 
in a Lumber Camp at the end of 
Sophomore year, and the last eight 
weeks of Senior year in the southern 
forests for practical work. 

Students from other states will be 
allowed to enter provided there is no 
four-year forestry course given in 
their state. 

CcoCO_—_—_—_—_ 
For further information address 
Department of Forestry 


The Pennsylvania State College 


STATE COLLEGE, PA. 











UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


ORONO, MAINE 
Maintained by State and Nation 


HE FORESTRY DEPART- 
MENT offers a four years’ 
undergraduate curriculum, lead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Forestry. 


ses © @ 8 8 


Opportunities for full techni- 
cal training, and for specializing 
in problems of the Northeastern 
States and Canada. 


sees © @ 8 
Complete undergraduate course 
in Pulp and Paper Making. 
se eee 8 


For Catalog and further informa- 
tion address 


JOHN M. BRISCOE 
Professor of Forestry 











School of Forestry | 


Four Year — with oppor- 
tunity to s ize in therein 
Forestry, peters 
ing and Forest pra ans 

Forest Ranger Course, of high 
school grade, covering one 
year of eight months. + 


Special Short Course, covering 
twelve weeks designed for 
those who cannot take the time 
for the fuller courses. 

No tuition is charged for any 
of the above courses, and other- 
wise expenses are the lowest. 
Correspondence Course. A 

course in Lumber and Its 

Uses is given by correspon- 

dence for which a nominal 

charge is made. 


For Purther Porticulers Address 
Dean, School of Forestry 

University of Idaho 
Moscow, Idaho — 
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